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NEW JOINT STOCK COMPANY FOR BINDING 
BOOKS. 


The true organ of criticism lies in a publisher’s breech- 
es pocket. The booksellers you would contend, buy all the good 
hooks, and the joint stock company must take up with the refuse of 
the market, and so of necessity be out of pocket by their specula- 
tions. Well, Sir, what is that to you or tome? or if it were, is there 
any thing in the contingency peculiar to the scheme in question? 
‘* Buy and sell, and live by the loss,” is the motto of a great many 
joint stock companies—Ceteris paribus, men can carry on their own 
busimess much better than the best set of directors that ever existed ; 
and not all the influence of their majesties of Leadenhali-street, nor 
the collective wisdom of the Board of Control to boot, would per- 
suade me to tee contrary. However, to set your heart at ease 
upon this point, and at the same time to let you into a great secret, 
the society hove two plans on foot. First, they intend to sell their 
books by a steam-engine, which every body knows will do a hundred 
times as much work as can be done by hands; and ina little time it 
is expected, that when the public are accustomed to the diet, they 
will swallow the new article with the same avidity with which they 
now swallow any crude and insipid piece of contusion which passes 
current nader the name of a tragedy or a comedy, on the faith of a 
manager's word, just as they used to take a bank note and a shilling 
for a guinea, on the faith of the political Elliston of that day. But 
should this scheme tail, which is about as much as to say ‘should 
the sky fall,” they have im reserve another, which consists in getting 
inserted into their act of tcorporation a clause to compel every 
housekeeper to take of the company a certain number of books per 
annum, at the market price, ** be the same more or less.” This in- 
deed offers such manitold advantages that 1 am only surprized that 
it was not made the main object of the prospectus. The directors 
of the company being naturally monied men, we have the best secu- 
rity for their religion and loyalty; and therefore inclusive for their 
critical acumen also. They will accordingly, as a matter of course, 
print no books which are not of the very purest purity as to ** social 
order” and all that kind of thing. No doctrines which are hostile to 
any existing iiterest or vested right willby them be permitted to see 
the light, while the people, torced to lay out their money in the new 
market, will ave no cash left to purchase the pernicious writings of 
a Byron or aBentham. This will not only save the Government a 
mint in the payment of laureates, but will cut off the whole expense 
of orthodox reviews at present in action, to teach the people to see 
things im a proper light. The profits of the concern will of course 
be proportionate to the powers couceded by Parliament ; and I have 
no doubt that if this part of the scheme ve carried into execution, it 
will ‘‘ work so well,” that even the emperors of Austria and Russia 
will become suitors to the company for the establishment of a 
branch association, for the exclusive benefit of their respective do- 
ininions. 

But the main purpose of this letter is not so much to apologise for 
this “‘ authors’ friends society,’ which most assuredly can take good 
care of itself, as to propose to your readers a subsidiary, auxiliary, 
supplementary association, which appears to me no less uselul, neces- 
sary and lucrative, than the parent scheme : imean a joint stock com- 
pany for binding books. There are few genuine lovers of books 
who will not allow that the binding constitutes a large portion of the 
value of a work: a true bibliomaniac, which is quite the same thing 
as aman of sense, is always prepared to give more for an uncut vo- 
lume, than for one which is at once accessible to perusal,—a sure 
proof that the outside of a Look is the most important part about it. 
But not to speak merely of the select few, book-buyers in general 
take little trouble in reading what they purchase, and are more soli- 
citous about the “ cut of abook’s jib,’ as it stands on their shelves, 
than about the intrinsic worth of the volume itself. Now, touching 
the matter of book-binding, the ordinary tradesmen perform their 
duties to the public in a very inadequate and unsatisfactory manner. 
‘To omit other particulars, itis notorious that they work merely tor 
show, and by no means suit their bindings to any scale of moral fit- 
ness or allusive propriety—an essential desideratum in the art. 
if the process were placed under the supervision of a board of 
directors, it would be easy to have our volumes so put together as to 
form a complete course of criticism, and to exhibit a sort of abridg- 
ed table of contents consultable without removing the volume froim 
the shelf. Thus, for example, the memoirs of “ La Belle Harriette,” 
and such other loose publications, might be so carelessly stitched as 
to exhibit in the irregularity of their leaves, a type of the disorderly 
nature of their subject-matter. Royal and noble authors might be 
rendered cognizable by extra gilding ; orthodox divinity might be 


* * * 


cut with a square and compass ; while sectarian heresies might de- 
monstrate by the inequality of their angles, the falsehood of the 
Books of rarity and unpurchasable curiosity, 
being ordinarily valued in proportion to their inaccessibility to the 
Medical works 
might be indicated by steeping the leather of their bindings in assa 
foetida ; law books, as at present, by their sheepskin coverings, so 
Illustrated works should 
Libels and 


doctrines they teach. 


vulgar, might be so bound as not to open at all. 


allusive to the condition of the client. 
alone be conspicuous in party-coloured fancy bindings. 


seditious works, and in general all writings calculated to disturb ex- 
isting establishments, by advancing civilization and befiting the con- 
dition of man, might be tooled with a gibbet or a faggot on their 
backs ; while works of a sober and proper nature, might be marked 


But 


by a crown and Bible, thus superseding the necessity for an “ index 
expurgatorius.”” The effusions of the saints, lay and clerical, should 
be dressed in a plain, Quaker-like binding: and instead of boards, 


be bound in russia, in compliment to the greatest military power of 
Europe ; and the writings of French ultras, in morocco, to indicate 
the attachment of the party to a pure system of Moorish despotism. 

These advantages can never be obtained while binding i entrust- 
ed to the passions, the interests, and the caprices of insulate:) trades- 
men; and this is the great reason for which I propose the formation 
of a loyal joint stock company. 
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“Query, “soulleather.” See Merchant of Venice.—Printer’s Devil. 
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THE CANADIAN CHIEFS—SIMPLICITY. 


‘* Pray, me’m, may [ ask you, who know every thing, whether it is 
really true that the F-——s mean to outrage our feelings of female dé- 
licacy, by bringing down among us those nasty North American sa- 
vages! Well—I had hoped, for the credit of the ‘‘ Our Village,” 
(to borrow the title from the work of an accomplished lady) that it 
was not true,me’m. Why, me’m, [ hear they are no better than so 
many wild-men-of-the-weods. It’s really shocking to think of iniro- 
ducing them into genteel female society: there’s no knowing what 
may be the consequences. For my part, me’m, I should as soon 
think of going to one of those horrible prize-fights, as of going to me«t 
the monster! Not that I’ve been asked, as yet—which, by the by, ! 
take as a very unaccountable slight on the part of Mrs. F ; fort 
hear that all the A ‘sare going—young ladies and all ; Mr. and 
Mrs. B——; the C s, the D 
sides. It’s really very rude of Mrs. F not to have asked me at 
feast—though she might be sure that [ shouldn’t go. 
same house (for I hear they actually mean to have them into the 
house!) with filthy male monsters that paint their faces in streaks, 
and wear beads instead of breeches! The very idea horrifies me. 
But Mrs. F might have asked me, notwithstanding.” 

‘* Well, my love—so I find that the F sare actually going to 
have those dear delightful savages to dine with them to-morrow. How 
very romantic! I suppose you are going. Weil—I do envy you— 
that’s the truth. Don’t you think, my love, you could contrive to 
smuggle me in, somehow! Do you know I’d give all the world to 
be there—nay, I'd give up going to the next assembly !—So I hear 
the dear creatures rowed themselves all across the Atlantic Ocean 
in one of their own canoes. How very interesting! But then how 
very fatigued they must have been! I wonder whether they’re so 
very savage. I hopethey won’tdo much mischief. Are not you al- 
most afraid to trust yourself with them, my love ?—How very oddly 
they must be dressed! for I suppose they are dressed. Well, | should 
like to be there.” 

“* Why, they tell me that the F s have invited some wild In- 
dians to dine with them, and that they give a party in the evening to 
meet them. Really, this is what I did not expect of the F——-s. But 
the fact is that the people who have been in India themselves, think 
they may do any thing. 
dinner—that the company may be in no danger afterwards !—though 
of course they'll take care to have them properly railed off to guard 
against accidents. [ confess, if 1 could be sure that proper precau- 
tions had been taken, I should have no objection to let the children 
go and see them fed; for the ‘ feeding-time’ at Exeter-change is so 
late that I hav’nt been able to let them go there, and they’ve been 
teasing me to death all this Easter to let them see something of the 
kind!” 

I suppose, Mr. Editor, your readers will be more than satisfied 
with these specimens of ‘‘ Our Village” table-talk. I shall therefore 
spare them any thing more more in the shape of conjecture, however 
apposite or ingenious, and confine the rest of my narration to fact 
and description. 

[The dinner is represented as quite interesting, after which the 
dear savages were introduced to the company assembled in the Draw- 
ing Room. ] 

After the general bustle consequent on the entrance of the chiefs 
hada little subsided—for that there was a bustle among the English 
part of the company I am bound to confess, the latter being the only 
persons who were at all put out by the novel introduction which had 
just taken place—after this had a little subsided, and a few particu- 
lar presentations had taken place to the grand chief, who received 
the attentions thus paid him quite en Prince, tea and coflee were in- 
troduced ; and then commenced those thousand little colloquies 
touching the dress and appearance of the persons present, which 
make up the sum of the conversation that usually takes place at an 

English evening party, as for example: ‘‘ What very odd looking 
people! I declare [never saw any body so strangely dressed in my 
life. And then to think of men painting their faces ! 
































might have their covers made of sole* leather ; military books might | 
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“ How very odd! Do you know [ had no idea that savages spoke 
French ?” 

but | must prepare, sir, to conclude my narrative. After the first 
movements of curiosity had in part subsided, music was introduced, 
and one of our village belles sung several of the favourite airs of the 
day, with whichthe chiefs seemed singularly delighted. 

———_-“K 
\ GRAND MASQUERADE—ARGYLL ROOMS, 

The high patronage under which it was announced that this splen 
did fete would be given, was an carnest of the unrivalled magnifi- 
cence with which it might be expected to be got up. No wonder, 
then, the attraction was so powerful, that the number and high fa- 
shion of the visitants, who honoured the Rooms with their presence, 
greatly surpassed whatjhas heretofore occurred on the like joyous 
occasions. Gentlemen of the first rank and talent supported cha- 
racters with considerable eclat. A talented person, as a postman, 
evinced his knowledge of town and “ ton,” by his correct delivery of 
letters, prepared for the occasion, to different individuals, who were 
were astonished at being known. 

We recognized a great many of the leading men of fashion in va- 
rious disguises: Mr. H. as a ballad singer, sung ‘Green grow the 
rushes,” con amore : and Lord , in a similar character, was vo- 
ciferous all night with “Oh! ’tis love, ’tis love.” We were a long 
time ata loss to discover who was the Dame Quickly of the compa- 











s—and I don’t know who be-; 


I go into the | 


ny; but accident having given us a glimpse of the Lady’s face, we 


| recognized the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. T. who had spirit 


| «nough to assume a character which her talents were equal to sup- 
port. A groupe of Parliamentary Orators fot up a mock debate on 
ihe Chancery question; but en a division, the noes refused to go oul, 
|} and the Speaker was obliged to leave the Chair. Mr. G. as a cele- 
hrated Ministerial Orator, was excellent; while Mr. M. was peculiar- 
ivy happy in his imitations of a leading Opposition Member. D. was 
succtssful in hitting off the manner of a ci-devant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and Mr. Q. echoed a certain Irish Orator to the life. 
Mr. 8S. T. was about to pronounce judgment as a solemn Lord Chiet 
Justice, when Death stepped in and took the parties out of hearing. 
Mr. W. as Don Juan, captivated all hearts, but was at last caught 
himself by Madan V. who has been already so much celebrated in 
the part, and we may expect soon to see their joint appearance in 
pub'«, for her bevefit only. Sir James B headed a band of 
Spaush guerillas, and Colonel J and his Lady were admirably 
dressed, after one of Eastlake’s pictures, as a Roman bandit and his 











Well—I hope they'll give them plenty of | 


How very ef- 
feminate !’—‘‘ La! Mamma, I wonder how that gentleman contrives | 
to blow his nose, with all those silver knobs hanging to it.”—*“ Hush 


wife. 

We could not be mistaken in our friend R as Jerry Sneak, or 
in Mr. D. as Major Sturgeon.—Capt. W. played Death to the life, 
and !'om L. as the Devil was delightful. Sir Isaac announced a new 
stone coffin company. Mr. I. as a German Doctor, was loud in 
| praise of what he termed an antidote to swoon, melancholy, and des- 

pair, and a stimulant to the awakening of joy and mirth, which he 
recommended with irresistible drollery. Many ladies, prompted by 
the curiosity so natural to their sex, tasted of the Doctor’s nostrum, 
and the immediate sparkling of their bright eyes, and their increas- 
ed vivacity at once proved that he did not over-value his delichtful 
potion. ‘The buz of satisfaction which attended the Doctor’s pre- 
scriptions drew the attention of the well known Charles Wright of the 
Haymarket, who tasting the medicine, at once established his fame 
in the circle, and covered the Doctor with confusion, by declaring 
the spgcific to be no other than his own sparkling champagne, which, 
he further informed the company, would constitute one of the de- 
lights of the supper table. An illustrious Falstaff, and the Hon. Mr. 
, as the Prince, afforded much amusement, and were admirably 
supported by three gentlemen (whose names we could not learn) in 
the characters of Bardolph, Poins, and Pistol. Jews, Gypsies, 
Monks, and Countrymen, filled up the indescribable mass; who, 
supplied by good humour and mirth, their want of more prominent 
and distinguishable points of character. Bands of music were sta- 
tioned in the different rooms, and kept in constant requisition for 
country dances, waltzes, and quadrilles. Excellent refreshments 
were provided, and nothing left deficient to please the eye and grat- 
ify the senses. At2o’clockthe large supper rooms were thrown 
open and filled in a few minutes. An excellent supper was soon dis- 
posed of, and when the cheerful glass had revived the exhausted spi- 
rits of those who had partaken most freely in the charms of the bu- 
y crowd up stairs, their stores of humour were again opened, and 
the table flashed with wit and repartee. Several characters took off 
their masks, and the surprize of acquatances, and the recognition 
of friends, gave no slight zest and variety to the scene. This joy- 
ous entertainment, abounding in wit and graced by beauty, talent. 
and fashion, was prolonged to alate hour. The wines were furnish- 
ed by that famous connoisseur, Mr. Charles Wright, of the Opera 
Colonade, Haymarket, who really exceeded himself by the richness 
and variety of those produced last night, and gained imperishable cre- 
dit and renown for the excellence of his fine sparkling Champagne, 
which not a little contributed to promote the general hilarity and 
happiness of the evening. 
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my dear.’”’—* Poor creatures ; I dare say, now, they don’t feel that 
there’s any thing in the least degree ridiculous about them. f 
shouldn’t wonder, now, if, in their own country, they would be looked 
upon as very well dressed people. But habit is every thing.”— 
“Well, I really do think that they behave very decently, consider- 
ing. You know they are but poor savages after all: and what can 
one expect from persons so little accustomed to genteel seciety 1”"— 


eee > eee 
PROSPERITY OF ENGLAND. 
[We extract the following from the close of a most interesting arti 
cle in the last Quarterly Review. } 
The funded property classified in this paper may, for the most 
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part, be described as fixed capital, invested for the purpose of unit- 
ing income with security. It appears by another paper laid before 
Parliament, that of the 800 millions of which the stocks consist, only, 
about 175 millons can be considered as fluctuating, and that the re- 
mainder is either in wareship in Chancery, or the Exchequer, or be- 
longing to charities, corporations, and trasteeships, or is the fixed 
property of individuals, In what periods this enormous sum has 
been saved, what proportions of the total savings it forms, or how 
much of the annual interest on it is still farther saved and added to 
the national capital, would be diflicult to calculate ; and if it could be 
calculated, would not be so important as the gratifying distribution 
of it which this paper exhibits. The effect of that distribution has 
been to enrich a numerous middle class of society, that class which 
is the most distinguishing ornament of this Kingdom, and best se- 
curity against the encroachments of arbitrary power on the one 

hand, and the more degrading tyranny of an ignorant rabble on the 
other. 

It appears that out of 288,473 stockholders, there are 277,594 of 
various incomes below £400 per annum; and only 10,879 above 
that sum. We see with pleasure nearly 140,000 persons with funded 
incomes under £20 per annum, and nearly 130,000 from £20 to 
£200. The class receiving from £200 to £600, though, as might 
be expected, less numerous, yet amounting to more (han 20,000 per- 
sons, forms another step in that gradual ascent, from ‘ie lowest to 
the highest ranks of property, which has been regularly and almost 
insensibly formed; obviously as the constant accompaniment, and 
probably as the necessary consequence of the accumulation of gene- 
ral wealth, 

There is no reason to suppose that other descriptions of accumu- 
lated property have been distributed in proportions very dissimilar 
to that in the public funds. We have sufficient presumptive evidence 
im the assessed taxes, that the middle classes have not only rapidly 
increased, but have increased in a proportion much greater than ci- 
ther the highest or the lowest. ‘The number of persons keeping ove 
horse for pleasure, since the abolition of the tax ou agricuitural horses, 
is 148,788 ; those keeping two, 23,493; those keeping trom three to 
eight, 15,704; and those above eight, 1,168. ‘The same proportions 
may be seen in male servants; those charged with one are 40,218; 
those with two, 6,761; those with three anu under five, 4,652 ; those 
with five and under eight, 1,596; and those with more than eight, 
only 618. The same view presents itself on looking at the window 
tax. The houses charged with less than ten windows, are 735,110; 
those between ten and twenty, 178,334; those between twenty and 
thirty, 36,485; those between thirty and forty, 10,673; those be- 
tween forty and sixty, 6,326; those betweeu 60 and one hundred, 
2,549; and those above one hundred, only 9-40. 

It appears, from the number of carriages kept for convenience or 
for luxury, that, whilst from the year 1804 to the year 1823, the 
tour-wheeled carriages have increased trom 13,250 to 26,799, or 100 
per cent.; the two-wheeled carriages have increased from 20,147 to 
45,856, or 125 per cent. Every view we gain either of income or 
of expenditure, tends to show the same result, that the greater part 
of the additions made to the public wealth are deposited in the hands 
of those who form the middie class of the nation, and increases 
that class by abstracting from the ranks beneath them numerous 
persons, some of whom it gradually elevates to the highest places in 
society. 

No candid reader will suppose that we are inclined to undervalue 
the real importance either of the lower or the higher classes. Both 
are useful in their stations, and both indispensable in forming the 
grand and connected total of the British Nation; but we must still 
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intelligence, not to say the desire for political consequence, all: con- 
tribute to make the highest dependent on the good opinion of those 
in inferior stations, 

‘The increased wealth of the middle classes is so obvious that we 
ean neither walk the fields, visit the shops, nor examine the workshops 
and store-houses, without being deeply impressed with the changes 
which a few years have produced. We see the fields better cultivat- 
ed, the barns and stack-yards more fully stored, the horses, cows, 
and sheep more abundant and in better condition, and all the imple- 
meuts of husbandry improved in their order, their construction, and 
their value. In the cities, towns, and villages, we find shops more 
numerous and better in their appearance, and the several goods more 
separated from each other; a division that is the infallible token of 
increased sales. We see the accumulation of wares of every kind 
adapted to the purses, the wants, and even the whims of every des- 
cription of customers. This vast increase of goods, thus universally 
dispersed, is an indication aad exhibition of flourishing circumstan- 
ces. It may be traced into all the manufactories, and observed in 
masses of raw materials in each, in commodities of every kind in 
their several stages of preparation, and ia all the subdivisions of 
those stages, by which not only the increase of wealth is manifested, 
but the modes by which it is acquired are practically illustrated. If 
we could ascend a little higher aud examine the accounts of the 
bankers in the metropolis, and in the provincial towns, small, as well 
as large, we should find the balances of money resting with them, 
ready to embrace favourable changes in the price of any commodi- 


selves, are increased to an enormous amount. ‘This indeed may be 
fairly inierred from the low rate of interest in the floating public se- 
curities, from the prices of the funds, from the avidity with which 
every project for the employment of capital is grasped at, and from 
the general complaint, almost the only complaint heard, that there 
is now no way of making interest of money. 
structing tunnels, rail-roads, canals, or bridges, and the eagerness 
with which they are embraced, are ali proots of that accumulation 
from savings which the intermediate ranks of society have, by jpa- 
tience and perseverance, deen enabled to form. ‘The natural efiect 
of this advancement in possessions has been an advance in the en- 
joyments which those possessions can administer; and we need not 
be surprized at the general diffusion of those gratifications which 
were formerly called luxuries, but which, from their familiarity, we 
now describe by the softened, and exclusively English, term com- 
torts. ‘This is manifested in our houses, in their finishing, in their 
decorations, and especially in the numerous conveniences, with 
which they are stored. 

The merchants of London fo.ty or fifty years since lived in the 
dark lanes in which their counting-houses are still to be found, ate 
with their clerks a hasty meal at two o’clock, and returned to the 
desk to write their letters, by which they were often occupied till 
midnight. The shop-keepers lived behind their shops, their best 
floor was let to lodgers, and few only of the wealthier of them could 
afford a retreat from the bustle and cares of the city to'the surround- 
ing villages of Islington, Hackney, or Camberwell. The watering- 
places which have sprung up on the whole coast of Kent and Sussex 
were then unkuown to those classes of traders who now, by occasion- 
ally resorting to them and spending there a part of what they can 
spare trom their annual savings, contribute largely to maintain the 
inhabitants in comfort and respectability. We do not assert that all 
who frequent such places can afford to spend what their excursions 
require. But we have reason to believe Uiat extravagance in this 
way is notso common as many people suppose; and even where it 





consider the classes which rise regularly rank above rank, in the 
great interval between the two extremes, as forming the peculiar and 
happy characteristic of this kingdom. Ww e must consider them the 
chief, not the exclusive, depositaries of the piety, the virtue, the 
knowledge, the independence, the valour, and the patriotism, which 
have produced, under the blessing of heaven, a degree of happi- 
ness unknown, to the same extent, in any other country in the world. 

In the view of the subject which we are now taking, the richer 
classes seem to act as stimulants for the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction and consequently general wealth. We hear of enormous 
prices paid for early fruits, to furnish out splendid entertainmenis. 
This is sometimes condemned as wasteful profusion, and it is lament- 
ed that such money is not bestowed on those who want it. The folly 
and vanity rather than sensuality of such expenditure in the inten- 
tion of those, who are guilty of it, cannot be doubted; perhaps, 
however it may be questioned, whether in this way the genera! com- 
forts of even of the lowest orders are not unintentionally more in- 
creased, than they could have been by a charitable distribution of 
the same sums among a few indigent individuals. Ta fact such prices 
are not paid in many instances, and if ten gardeners obtain them, a 
hundred, perhaps a thousand, will make the attempt and fail. The 
first gain the highest price, but the nest to them must sell at lower 
rates, those a little behind at still lower, and in afew days, or at most 
weeks, the productions which these high prospects of rew ard have 
brought to the markets, will become so cominon, as to be within the 
reach of thousands, who would either never have obtained them, 
or have obtained them at a much later period and at much higher 
prices. ‘ 

If a project so wild could be entertained even for a moment, as to 
divide the wealth of all the largest owners among all the other mem- 
bers of society, it would be a scanty pittance to each ; What would 
be carefully husbanded would be too small to benefit any, and w hat 
would be squandered, would produce only vice and idleness during 
the short period it would last. The stimulus that would be with- 
drawn from the objects of art and of luxury would induce a loss far, 
very far, exceeding any gain, that would be derived from the rob- 

“bery. : : 

The physical powers of enjoyment of the richest are not greater 
than those of the classes beneath them ; they are nut more free from 
anxiety, and are more subject to the mental depressions which arise 
from inactivity, satiety, and the absence of rational excitement. In 
the administration of their wealth, they are, whether they will or no, 
merely stewards for the public. If their capital be iand, it cannot 
be occupied by themselves; it must be let to others, whose activity 
and skill draw from it the necessaries and comforts of life for them- 
sfives. Lf the capital be in money, this too must be employed by 
others, whose profits, upon the whole, are nearly equal to that which 
is returned to the lender in the shape of interest. On the other hand, 
the moral benefit which the rich derive from the gradual advance- 

ment cf t e intermediate ranks, far more than repays them for the 
advantages they adventitiously confer ia the administration of their 
extended property. The ancient barons residing in their castles, in 
the centre of their domains, surrounded by their tenants, or rather 
their slaves, were under no external influence but that of force. 
he estimate that might be formed of their character by others, had 
little or no power to correct their conduct. The murmurs of their 
vassals, or the threats of their neighbouring equals, were. either sti- 
fled or defied: There was then no such power as Public Opinion. 
‘That power has becn generated by the creation of the intermediate 
rafks of society, and in the same proportion as those ranks. have 
Yen in vumbers and in influence has the salutary controul of their 
judgment been exercised, with greater effect on, their more elevated 
fellaw-citizens. No man is so far raised above others, as to. come in 
collision only with his equals in rank and wealth. The close contact, 


cannot be justified, as no expenditure beyoud income can be, short 
escapes from the crowded streets of London to the country or the 
sea-side are amongst the most pardonable of all acts of dissipation 
in their nature, and least injurious in their degree. It is gratifying, 
too, to find, that ina period during which this passion has prevailed 
more than ever, and while the traders of London have been tripled 
in number and multiplied tenfold in extent of dealings, we mean 
within the last thirty years, the proportionate number of bankrupt- 
cies has greatly decreased. We give the tic average annual number 
of bankruptcies for the years 


1791, 1792, 1793 - - : 816 
Isul, 1502, 1803 - - - 1,168 
1811, 1812, 1813 - - - 2,228 
1821, 1822, 1823 - - 1,134 


In the mean time much correspondent improvement, in many re- 
spects, is visible im the habits and manners of the inhabitants of our 
cities. The morning drinkings have ceased, and the taverns have 
diminished faster than even the population and the wealth have in- 
creased. The pleasures now enjoyed are more rationa!, more health- 
ful, and more improving than the clubs, the smokings, and the coim- 
potations on which their predecessors of the last generation expended 
so much of their savings and their time. 

if we visit the country, we experience the same pleasing emotions 
as are communicated on the contemplation of the increased enjoy- 
ments of the city. We do not see, indced, among the farmers, such 
great strides, but we see universal advancement. The profits on 
their capitals are necessarily lower, and their growth consequently 
less rapid ; but in the last forty or fifty years they, too, have made 
considerable progress. Whilst they have exchanged the work of 
the hands for that of the head, they have exchanged, also, the round 
frock of the ploughman for garments more suitable to their improved 
condition. Their houses are more commodious and better furnished ; 
carpets, China plates, and glasses, are to be seen instead of stone 
floors, trenchers, aud drinking horns. ‘Their wives and daughters, 
upon whom the refinement of society mainly depends, are geuerally 
better educated, and are able to attract their husbands and brothers 
irom the fairs and the markets at an earlier hour, and with less fre- 
quent breaches of the rules of sobriety than were practised in the last 
generation. ‘The country inn is no longer superior in neatness or 
comfort to the farmer’s own house. This was otherwise formerly : 
we can remember, in a town, little more than a hundred miles from 
London, when the first carpet and the first umbrella were seen in it, 
and that not more than forty-five years ago. _In a visit to the same 
place last summer, we had means of ascertaining that few houses, 
even of the smaller tradesmen, were without the first comfort, and 
few individuals unprovided with the latter. In respectable dwellings, 
stone or brick floors were at that time general in the best houses in 
our country villages, anda large setile with a high back to protect 
the family from the wind, which penetrated through numberless 
cracks and crevices, was the most valuable picce of furniture in the 
common apartment. The kitchens were adorned with pewter plates 
for the family, and with trenchers for the servants, and horn or tin 
cups. were used for drinking. They were scantily supplied with 
spoons, knives, and forks ; and in some of the farmers’ houses each 
guest was expected to bring his own knife, while a lock of wool was 
placed by the plate or trencher to serve as a substitute for a fork. 

If we look at that respectable portion of the community in part 
occupying and in part letting their own estates, the country gentle- 
men, we shall find them rising in their style of living, aud in all the 
comforts of refined life. By the effects of extended commerce and 


manufactures on the produce of their land, their rents have been 
more than doubled within the last forty years; the liberal profes- 
gious, presenting a more extensive field,. afford greater facilities for 
placing out their well educated younger sons, whilst the great de- 





che scarcely perceptible gradatinns, aud tke universal circulation of 


cline in the interest ef money enables them to charge their estates, 
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when they have occasion to do'so, with’suitable 
males of their family on very, easy terms. 

Among the manufacturers we see some with princely, yet well. 
merited fortunes. But there is a numerous class inferior to them, 
who have amassed, and are amassing, considerable wealth, and dis- 
pensing employment to thousands of their poorer neighbours. We 
have had occasion before to notice the increased population of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and several other places which have 
been the scenes of their operations. Forty years ago we were well 
acquainted with those places, with the fortunes which were then en- 
joyed, and the habits then prevailing. On recent visits, after a long 
absence, we felt a degree of astonishment which we cannot describe 
at the changes which have taken place ; we do not speak of the nu- 
merous individuals whose fathers or grandfathers had, almost within 
recollection, hardiy emerged from the condition of day-labourers, 
and whom we now found the owners of magnificent establishments ;: 
for single instances prove little in a case like this; but we allude to 
the immense addition to the buildings, the improvement in their con- 
struction, and the general advance which their owners had made in 
all the liberal tastes and enjoyments of life. 

As long as the primeval curse shall remain on the soil, labour must 
be the forerunner of enjoyment ; the land must be tilled, and its 
fruits be brought forth by the sweat of the brow of those who subsist 
upon its produce. There must be in the most polished as well as in 
the rudest state of society, some whose lot it is to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ; who must be destined to such empioyments as 
| require strength and industry more than knowledge or talent. Know- 
ledge and talent will, however, have a constant and necessary ten- 
dency to draw from the lowest classes of labourers some of their num- 
bers, and raise them toa situation in comfort and ease superior to 
that of.their fellows. As these advance in preperty and increase in 
enjoyments, others in turn occupy their station, an. are a little ele- 
vated above their former equals; this process continurs step by step, 
‘each rank advancing a little, and each constantly drawing recruits 

trom those but a slight remove below them. 

If we look, however, to our own country, we may mark, with a 
little retrospection, and with due reflection, the gradual improve- 
ment in the condition even of the lowest of all the classes of which 
society iscomposed. They have partaken of those advantages which 
have been universally diffused, in an eminent degree. Ilucreased 
cleanliness and health, and consequent longevity, are among the 
most characteristic blessings of the present day—in all these the 
poor have shared, perhaps, in more than equal proportion with the 











provision for the fe- 


rich. ‘Their food, also, has gradually become of a Letter kind than 
formerly. Without entering on the question of the healthiness ot 


different kinds of aliment, it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
show that the food now used by the labouring ranks im this country 
is of a more expensive description than could be afforded by them in 
past periods, Wheaten bread, which is now almost universally eat- 
en, and even fastidiously selected by the labouring poor, has been 
gradually introduced with the gradual accumulation of the general 
wealth of the community. 

At the commencement of the reign of the late king, barley, rye, or 
oaten bread, was the universal food of the working population. As 
late as the year 1764, the quantity of barley grown in England was 
equal to that of wheat; it is now not more than one-third of it, 
though the proportion converted into malt has been increased. Sir 
Frederick Morton Elden says, ‘about fifty years ago so little was 
the quantity of wheat used in the county of Cumberland, that it was 
only a rich family that used a peck of wheat in the course of the 
year, and that was used at Christmas.’ Not much more than fifty 
years ago barley bread was the universal food in the western coun 
ties, not merely of the labourers in husbandry, but of those small 
farmers, then more numerous than at the present time, whe tilled 
with their own hands the scanty portions of land which they occupied. 
In the counties nearer to the metropolis the use of wheaten bread 
spread at an earlier period, and as wealth circulated from that cen- 
tral point to the extremeties, the use of it gradually extended. At 
present, we believe, even in Lancashire, in Wales, and in Coruwall, 
the use of wheat has become almost universal. 

The increased cousumpiion of butchers’ meat beyond the rate of 
increase of population, is a clear indication that the use of it must 
have descended tower in the ranks of society than ormerly. It ap- 
peared, in 1793, from the first report of ie Committee of the House 
of Comamons, appointed to take into cousideration the means of im 
proving the wasie lands of the kingdoin, that the beasts sold in Lon- 
don were of the following average weights : 

In 1732, catile 87, 1bs. sheep, 28 Ibs. 
In 1794, cattle 462 lbs. sheep, 35 Ibs. 

At the preseut period. as far as can be collected from various sour- 
ces of information, the average weight of cattle is 800 Ibs., and of 
sheep 80; but the increase in the numbers annually slaughtered has 
been greater than the increase of weight. It appears that, whilst 
the population, from 1764 to 1$24, has been augmented at the rate 
of seventy-eight per cent, the consumption of butchers’ meat has in- 
creased at the rate of 115 per cent. Besides this, there has been a 
correspondent increase in the consumption of bacon and salt pork, 
butter and cheese. The introduction and the general diffusion of 
tea and sugar, those admirable substitutes for fermented liquors, 
have assisted in improving the condition of the poor by supplying a 
beverage, the adoption of which has tended to diminish intoxication 
one of the chief causes of the indolence, wastefulness, and rudéness 
which once disgraced the lower ranks of this country, Whilst the 
numbers of our people have increased, the cousumption of these 
wholssome articles has increased still more. That of both has been 
more than doubled, in a space of time in which the number of con- 
sumers has only increased one-half. 

The dwellings of the poor have heen no less improved than their 
food. It is not necessary to go back to those early periods of our 
history when the great mass of the people lived in wooden booths, 
without glass windows or chimnies. We speak ofa period within ou 
recollection. [tis not many years ago that the cottages in the coun- 
try had no flooring but that which natare furnished, and that a com- 
position of lime and sand was beheld by the neighbours of him who 
enjoyed such a refinement, as a luxury to be envied. The mud walls 
were ‘rarely covered with any coat of plaistering ; there was no ceil- 
ing under the straw roof, and when any chamber was in the house, it 
was accessible only by a ladder or by a post with notches indented 
to receive the foot in climbing to it. The doors and windows did 
not close sufficiently to exclude the rain or the snow, and in wet wea- 
ther puddles were scattered over the inequalities in the mud floor. 
itis now rare in the country to see a cottage without a brick or 
stone cr wood floor, without stairs to its ehambers, without plaster- 
ing on the walls, and without doors and windows tolerably weather. 
tight. The furniture and domestic utensils are increased and im- 
proved with the houses. The paueity and the homeliness which ap- 
peared forty or fifty years ago, present to the recollection of those 
who can remember the state of that day, a striking contrast with the 
comparative abundance and convenience which are now exhibited. 
Instead of straw beds, and a single rug for covering, are substituted 
feather or flock beds, several blankets, sheets, and often a cotton 
quilt. Chairs and tables eccupy the place of benches and joint stools 
Wooden trenchers have given way to earthenware plates and dishes. 
and to the iron: pot is now commonly added the gridiron, frying pan 
and saucepans.. ‘The enumeration of these articles may seem trifling ; 








‘but let any one who smiles at it follow an English traveller throvgh, 
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less advanced countries, he will find how true it is that these little 
things are great to little men. 

The clothing of our poor has advanced with the progress of their 
other enjoyments. The linsey-woolsey garments which formerly 
served as @ harbour for dirt, both to males and females, have been 
thrown aside, and their place occupied by others more flexible and 
oftener renewed. ‘This may be the cau-e, in part, of the immense in- 
crease in the quantity of soap for which the duty is paid. Within 
the last forty-five years it has gradually increased from thirty-five to 
ninety-five million pounds. 

The most important, and, we may add, the most pleasing part of 
the duty imposed on us m this division of our extensive subject is to 
show—not thet poverty does not exist—not that it is no evil—nos 
that it is a condition to which neither sympathy nor aid is to be ex- 
tended, but that in this country the evil has been gradually dimin- 
ishing, both in the number of the persons who are the objects of it, 
and in the degree of privation to which they ave subjected. 

In Mr. Chalmer’s Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain, we find some facts and caleulations which eluci:iate the rela- 
tive numbers ofthe poor and the rest of the community in the reign 
of King William. It appears that the number of families, of all de- 
criptions, from that of the king down to those of the gipsies and beg- 


8001. a year. Against that decision.Mr. Maule, sen. appealed to the 
House of Lords The son had proceeded for 2,001. yearly, as a 
reasonable and suitable allowance, according to his rank and sta- 
tion, and for the support of the rank of his family. 

The Lord Chanceilor, in pronouncing judgment, adverted to these 
particulars of the case, and to the summary of the appellant's (the fa- 
ther’s) plea, which sets forth that the son, Fox Maule’s claim, was ‘‘not 
only groundless in itself, but of the most alarming nature, as it tend- 
ed to establish a principle which would unhinge the most important , 
relations of civil life. He stated that he had no occasion to enter into | 
any question, in the present ease, as to his obligation both to educate 
and to maintain the respondent in the rank and condition of a gen- 
tleman ; that he had always done so; that he had givea him, as ad- 
mitted in the summons, a most liberal education, becoming his rank | 
and station, and had subsequently, with the respondent’s own full | 
coucurrence, placed him in the profession which was, perhaps, of all | 
others, the most suitable to his rank, condition, and prospects ; that | 
“ person who has adopted a profession is only entitled to be main- 
tained in a manner suitable to that profession; that it was absurd to | 
maintain that a person who was, in fact, enabled to live as a gentle- 
inan, in the pursuit of an honourable profession, and in the secicty 
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of other gentlemen, is not maintained or alimented, or is, in any 
sense of the term, in a state of indigence or destitution ; that a fa- 
ther has, by liw, the uncontrolled adininistration of his own estate, 


. 


gars, then a numerovs class, was 1,349,586, and those of the labour- 


. { 
ers, out-s rvants, cottagers; and paupers, was 764,000, or somewhat 


more than one-half. According to an estimate of what would be the 
produce ofa tax on windows in 1796, when the hearth-tax was to be 
abolished, and one on windows substi'uted, it appears that, of the 
houses calculated, but perhaps erroneously, at 1,300,000; those in- 
habited by persons receiving. alms amounted to 330,000; those by 
persons not paying to church and poor, to 380,000 ; and those by 
defaulters from distress or fraud to 40,000, leaving only 550,000 ca- 
pable of paving the tax. By an account mace at the tax-office in 
1708, the number of hous:s actually paying the tax was 508,516, 
whilst that of those inhabited by the poor and incapable of paying it 
was estimated at 710,000, We donot place implicit confidence in these 
eaily estimates or statements, nor adduce them as precise data to Le 
relied on, We give them merely to show what, in the apprehension 
of the best informed persons at those periods, and according to the 
best calculations, was the proportion borne by those whom poverty 
rendered wtaxable, to those who were capable of contributing to 
the public exigencies. ' 

There can be no doubt but that, at each of those periods, the num- 
bers who escaped taxation were more than those who actually con- 
tributed; and that the same state of things continued toa later day, 
though, from the want of exact data, we find it impossible to trace 
the precise period at whic! it ceased. The houses charged to the 
window tax in 1801 were 924,164, and those not charged 651,7 +9, 
thus showing th» payers of the tax to be nearly as three to tw« 
those bencath its reach. But it is not to be inferred that all houses, 
with lessthan seven windows, areoccupied by those who have no othe: 
property than the labour of their hands. The contrary is notoric-s- 
ty the fact; and if, of the pe*sons living in houses of less than seve 
windows, one-fourth should be found to be possessed of some pru)er- 
ty besides their ia our, the proportion of the rich and tutermedciate 
classes to the ahsolute poor world appear as two to one, a propo. - 
tion that neve: existed in this country in any former age, and io 
which none of the other countries of Europe nearly approach. 

The attention of scientific men, at the present period, is active:y 
alive to the discovery of new powers or new means for increasing the 
utility of those already known, and applying them to mechanical 
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and a discretion in the allowances which ne chooses to make to his 
own children, whether in minority or full age; that it is altogether 
incompetent for a court of law or equity to interfere with him in the 
administration of his own property, or in the management of his 
own family. The appellant therefore held that he was not accounta- 
ble to any court for the reasons which influenced his judgment in the 
allowances made to his children. There was not wanting the most 
substantial ground on which that judgment, in the base of the re- 
spondent, might be defended as positively right. It was further stat- 
ed, that the case of the proprietor of an entailed esiate was, for ma 
ny reasons, the strovgest of all agaiast the inte:ference of the court. 
That, as an heir of eniail, the resp mdent had already a jus crediti, 
which gave him a revisionary estate, his right to which could wot b« 
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the same advantageous prospects of a sure, ready, and lasting mar- 
ket of the Flax, Flaxseed, and Linen Yarn we ean produce, conti- 
nues, and no doubt will continue. It ig natural of course, to con- 
clude, that the additional suppl. required for our increase of popu- 
lation, from four millions in i831, to six millions in 1821, has ex- 
hausted whatever additional qua t; %e may have raised, and we 
see the demand of Britainst ir ains: therefore, neither Farmer, 
Spinner, Weaver, Bieacher, no jerchant, need fear a lessening 
sale, or oug overstocking the :; not even though the two mil- 
lions of aores, which our reeliu 4. bogs contain, were to raise mate- 
rials for increasing the Linen aud tiempen Manufactures 
‘Thus, we may be confident of an ample demand in Great 
Britain for ail the tlaxseed, i las, Linen-yarn, aud Linen Manufac- 
ture, which our utmost efiorts ea. supply, even supposing the de- 
mand from Forcign Ma:kets were not to increase with the increasing 
population of all countries, aud the extent of intercourse with every 
quarter of the globe.” 
el yg ° 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
_ Mr. Brougham imoved for a rule to shew cause why a criminal in- 
formation should wot be filed against Jose Piciero de Cavillio, for 
certain alleged liveis upou the Marquis Palmelia, the Portuguese 
Lhe aileged iibels were published m a Portuguese pe- 
todicai work of cxiensive carculauon in this country, and imputed 
to the Marquis that lie had corruptly appropriated to himself a third 
portion Oi @ sunt Oo} 455,000, betug the produce of the booty captur- 
ed trom the p cuca by the british and Portuguese armies, under the 
command of the Duke of Weliingion ana Marshal berestord, at the 
patie of Viliosia, auribg Une last CoOntibental r, aud destined as 
plize money Gue to the gailaut suicuers engaged in that memorable 
varie, 


Ambassador. 
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ive aiicavits staiéd taal in Consequence of an agreement 
between the late Lord Castlereagh, on the part of his britannic Ma- 


jJesly, aud wiiarqas Palmela, ou the part of the Portuguese Govern- 


Meui, a sun oi £380,000 was depusiicd by him ia the hands of Mr. 


fain, (Ue Ciein ot che Arcasury, ava oy him placed mm thie bank of 





defeated by his father, and which some of the Judges held to be more 
valuable in the market than the ; ppellant’s own estate. That, at any 
rate, the proprictor of'an entailed estate, with a large family like the 
appellant, had more urgent reasons than any other person for cxer- 
cisiag caution and prudence inthe allowances made to his eldest sou, 
and that, on the other hand, where the sou was already, to so great 


a degree, indepeudent of the father’s wili, there were the most se- 
rious considerations to prevent the interference of Courts of Law with 
the exercise of that discretion which still legaily remained with the 
father. But that the plea now maintained by the respoudent, it weil 
founded, depended on a principie which would entitie the next he 
of entail, in all cases, to cail upon the Court to require an account of 
the reuts and burdens of the estate, anu then to give decree foi a 
large proportion of those rents to be paid to the substitute heir of en- 
tail; in other words, a principle whici venders it Ccorpetent for the 
Court, on arbitrary notions of wiat is suitable and reasonable 
vetween fathe: and son, to take what is confessedly the property o 
oue man and to give it to another.” It wasadded t..at the Court of 
Session eventually pronounced the foilowing interlocutor: ** The 
Lords having resumed consideration of this process, aud advised tic 
saine with toe condescenueoce tor tie defeader, modify the sum ot 
eight hundred pounds sterling, yearly, for aliment to the said box 
wiaule, the purscer, and decern the detender to make payment ti re- 


purposes, to lessen the expenditure of the strength of men and ani-| of at two terms in the year, Whitsunday and Martinmas, cy equal 


mats. 
reason to hope that the spirit abroad may, in its effects, dimnish yet 
farther the necessity for the more degrading and disgusting occupa- 
tions of mankind, and thus continue gradually to elevate every class 
of the community. In this view, also, we cannot too highly applaud | 
the general disposition now manifested for the education ofthe poor. 
Its tendency, especially under the direction of the National Institu- 
tion, the most comprehensive plan of the wh ‘le, is to further the 
progress of secicty, by qualifying the poorest to rise in the scale, and 
by impressing upon their minds, at an early period, the importance 
ef order, the taste for as well as the faculty ot reading, and gue vaiue 
of the civil and religious institutions of their country. , 
Although we have not alluded, in this review of our progressive } 
condition, to the opinions of our abstract politicians, we have not 
heen unmindful of their theories, nor neglected to inquire what part 
of our present condition has been owing to the great discoveries in 
political science which they affirm to have been made. We cannot 
discover that those great reforms, which they have advocatec and 
represented as indispensable pre-requisites, ave had any sha e in 
ruiding us fo our national prosperity. Our mouarch enjoys st it the 
prerogatives of his high dignity, and retains all the power requisite 
to put the laws in force. The peerage still continues hereditary ‘ and 
still executes judicial as well as legislative functions. ‘T he House of 
Commons has never been purified according to the new invevtions, 
nor have any of the electors been deprived of their ancient franchis- 
es, except in two or three instances, where they notoriously abused 
them. The estates of the larger proprietors have not been divided ; 
nor have the tithe-holders been made to relinquish the property which 
they possess by indisputable titles. Our courts of law are still regu- 
tated by those ancient, and as philosophers affirm, barbarous rules, 
which form the common jaw: and an unpaid body of magistrates 
continues to execute the subordinate duties of justices of tie peace 
without the assistance of any system of codification, according to the 
new pattern, either compendious or expanded. Our universities are 
still devoted to the education of youth, their revenues are not seized, 
nor are the colleges converted into receptacles for invalided soldiers 
and sailors. The pulpits and the reading desks tn our churches are 
filled by well educated and fall grown men, and not yet appropriat- 
ed to the biggest boys of he parish charity schools under the direc- 
tion of the churchwardens. Neither the creed nor the cha echisms, 
which are said to be only means of teaching mendacity. have yet 
ween banished from our numerous schools. Our distant possessions 
have not been abandoned, nor any part of the funds confise ted. 

If the state to which we have arrived without the aid of the reform- 
ers be such as to satisfy the public that theirs was not the kind of 
reform which we needed, it may possibly induce the reformers 
themselves to agree to suspend the practical adoption of the schemes 
tilla century or two more shall have given time for a furtier trial of 
the constitution under which we have proceeded so far in our auspi- 
cious course. 


“ 
DECISION ON THE MAULE APPEAL, 
Father and Son—House of Lords. 


Yesterday the Lord Chancellor gave judgment in the appeal of 


‘ Maule v. Maule.” The particulars of the case were sketched when 
the arguments on the appeal were submitted to their Lordships. rhe 
father, Mr. Maule, has the entailed estate of Panmure, in Scotland, 
producing about 20,0001. a year; he purchased for the son a commis- 
sion in the 37th Regiment, and, besides, allowed him about 1001. a 
year; but the son urged that such amounts were not sufficient to 
maintain him, and to enable him to mix with that company which 
would qualify him for his future station in society. He therefore in- 
stimted a suit in the Court of Session, proceeding on the law of ali- 
ment, peculiar to Scotland, for further allowance from his father. The 


Coit adjudged the father to allow the son aliment to the extent of 





Though many of the projects afloat may utterly fail, there is] portions, commencing at Whitsunday last, for the halt year imime- 


diately preceding. Aud the next term’s payment at Marimmas uexi, 
and sotorih halt yeariy the: easier during the joint lives o/ ihe pursu- 
er and defender, or with ihe said alimeut shai be aiiered or recaiied 
by this Court, find the Gctenuer liable ia expenses Of process, ap 
peuit an account therevi vo be given in, anu remit it when lodged to 
the auditor to (ax the same and report.”” iis Lordship said, wat, if 
the pimiciple recoguizea by tie Gecision new appealed agaiust were 
esiablisned, tie Court of Session in Scolland would have power supe- 
ror to that jrossessed even by the Court of ¢ hancery in sugland,. It 
wouid einpower the next bew ot entail, in ati cases, to cali upon the 
Court to requiue an account of the income, devts, aad burdens of the 
esiate, ald then to adeciee & porucn ot the estate's proauce ; or, in 
Oller Words, tO rende: ii competent to the Court, on arbirary no- 
tious of what might be suitable and reasonable between tathec and 
sen, “to take what is Couiessedly the property of one man and give 
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it toanotier.” ‘jhae was a primciple which ne (Lord iidon) could 
not recogiize—it Was not Consisteut wiih the laws oi the laud. Lor 
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the Courtot Session io take to itself the right thus to intertere be- 
tween the iather aud son, was coutrary to aii his notions of law and 
equity; and lo Was ogaust the laws of nature, as recognized by soci- 
ety, which gave ile power, assumed by the Court of Session, to the 
taiber atoue. He it was who provided the son’s maintenance, and he 
was to determine the manner anu extent of it; and it Was a case in 
which it was not competent for any Court to intertere. ‘The natural 
rights of tee father could not be disturbed by any Court. His judg- 
ment, therefore, was tor the reversal in lolo of the decision of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, awarding the father to pay to the son 
an aliment of SU0i. a year, thereby leaving the father to make such 
allowance or allowances to the sou as to the father should seem meet. 
‘The Lord Chancellor, in speasing of the condition of the estate, ob- 
served, that, when ‘he father came into possession of it, it was largely 
encumbered with debts, so much so as to require several years’ in- 
come to clear them off, and that, therefore, it would be to inflict a 
grievous wrong even if the principle were not unwarrantable, to ena- 
vile a son to compel a parent to make such extra allowances. 

Appeal affirmed, reversing the Court of Session’s decision, which 
judgment was agreed to by the House. 


| ray Ghee 
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The Hibernian Hemp and Flax Company is calculated to contri- 
bute so largely to the welfare and prosperity, of Ireland, that we avail 
ourselves of a perusal of Mr Besuard’s Report to the Linen Boards, in 
1823, to give an extract from it which clearly shews the advantages 
to be derived from the establishment of such a Company, and to ex- 
press our surprize that the suggestion of Mr. Besuard has not sooner 
been acted upon. 

“ The Trustees republish the following account of the quantity and 
value of Hemp and Flax, and Hempen and Flaxen Manufactures, 
imported into Great Britain in one year, in order to show to the cul- 
tivators in Ireland the moral certainty there is of a permanent stea- 
dy market in Great Britain for all redundancy of Hemp and Flax 
which Ireland may produce, beyond its home demands. 

‘ Total value of Hemp, and the produce thereof, £1,952,087 17 9 





! 





‘“ Total value of Flax, and the produce thereof, £5,719,693 8 0 





Total Hemp, 
‘Total Flax, 


$1,952,087 17 9 
5,719,693 8 0 





Grand Total, £777%,781 5 9 per annum. 





“ We find by the Returns of the Imports of Flax, Linen, Yarn, 
&c. into Grent Britain, for the year ending 5th January, 1823, that 
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May 10.—a new Atlas by Arrowsmith. A handsomely executed, 
and, f presume, irom the great repuiation of its aathor, ap accurate 
Work. Aarun Ariowsmiili, whose picture, weli cngraved, is prefixed 
to tie Alias, was a Man of the firsi rate abiitty in his science 





In by- 
‘here was always, besides, 
a beauty anu clearuess of eng.aving about his productions which 
was to mic aiways uigtly agreeabie. In the maps betore me this is 
very Pinkerton and many other map-drawers make 
ibe maps quite ilegible by the inteuse uepth of shading, and an at- 
iumpt, Which must always be a vain and inadequate oue, of repre- 
senung the mountains strongly, according to thew elevation. The 
new ieatures witich strike me in this little Atias, are the insertion of 
| the ldie discoveries by Parry, &c. inthe North of America—the 
| g Up the geography coi Africa to the last intelligence—the ex- 
| hibiuon ef the states of Hurope as they are, leaving out the nonsense 
of giving Poland sud other obsolete divisions, (1 wish we had a sep- 
art map, however, of Austria) and the maps ot Punjab, Ceylon, 
| 
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the tihabited parts of New South Wales, Van Dicman’s Land, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mexico, and Darien. Map-drawing is greatly 
improved ameng us. ‘The Mercator’s projection, in this Atlas, is a 
periect picture. 

I wish that in all our atlasses, great or small, they would give us 
| three maps of India, 7. e. maps ot Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in- 
| stead of one general one, in which every thing is so much huddled 
| Unat it is of little use. Yeti what country after our own is of so nruch 
}importance tous? ‘There is hardly a family in the kingdom that is 

not interested in the movements of regiments, the appointments of 
} writers, the situations of judges, &c —‘These little maps, besides, in 
| which we have two hundred miles on an inch, deceive as to the real 
| importance of India. 1 venture to say that it would astonish most 
| people to hear that we possess a territory in length as great as the 
| distance from Gibraltar to Copenhagen, and in average breadth 

from Paris to Constantinople. 

I feel a sort of pleasure in seeing in these maps Baffin’s Bay restor- 

ed. Itwas the most miserable ignorance and quackery that made 
| its existence ever dgubted, and I do not know a greater piece of geo- 

graphical charlatanerie than Pinkerton’s, in leaving it out of his map. 
| Every thing tends to impress me with the opinion that we are soon 
| destined to have the northern coast of America accurately traced, 
| thereby wiping off a geographical disgrace. In no other point of 
view can the northern expeditions be of any use—but that is, never- 
theless, a point of view worthy of being regarded by a great mari- 
time nation. I confess I expect more from Franklin than from 
Parry. 

Shenstone I think it is who remarks that he never looked over a 
map without a sensation of regret, when he reflected that there was 
not a name written upon its surface that did not belong toa place 
where social, friendly, virtuous, or brilliant people were not to be 
found, whose company, of course, he could not hope to enjoy. { 
was a kindly, though a morbid feeling. The impression looking oves 
an atlas leaves on me, is a disposition to speculate on the future state 
of the world—on the nations and empires yet to arise in quarters 
now barbarous and desert. It is impossible to put it out of one’s 
head that New Holland, the country which, latest of al", has received 
the elements of civilization, is destined to play a great part in é 
ture ages. If there be no obstacle to its population, (it appears to Ja- 
bour under the defect of want of rivers, but it is hard to say how that 
will operate) before fifty years elapse it must contain a vast number 
of people. From its northern coast to Canton, the distance is net 
much more than ha'f the distance of from this to New York. With 
the means of rapid communication which every day is improving ot 
bringing forward, it is not probable that two such mighty empites 
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will be long without coming into contact. The intervening islands, 
Borneo, &c. will soon submit before European skill, and it does not 
seem to me chimerical to look forward to New Holland as the power 
which is destined to upset the ancient systems of Asia. Before that 
period arrives, however, China will find something more to do than 
issue imperial edicts, calling on the world to bow down before her 
celestial throne. The territory of the Burmans borders upen hers, 
and as, in all probability, the fate of the Burmese is decided by ‘this 
time, the Mandarins will find neighbours of a different temper from 
those by whom they have hitherto been surrounded. Egypt, which 
was long the great Western barrier—the impassable country which 
threw itself in the way of the extension of knowledge, is now opening. 
‘The great eastern barrier is China. If any power were to upset the 
system that prevails in that country, it would, I think, confer a great 
benefit on the human race. Perhaps we are ourselves destined to 
perform it—perhaps it isreserved for the descendants of our Australa- 
sian progeny. If so, it will be a queer dispensation which permits 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Fo, by the offspring of a colony in- 
tended to relieve the jails of London of their thieves and prosti- 
tutes. 

All this, I own, is mere dreaming. A time will, however, in all 
probability come, when the sceptre which we now hold will pass out 
of our hands, and when London (though that, indeed, is not proba- 
ble) may be as Tyre and Sidon. Even then we shall leave great 
monuments of us and our exertions over the world. Our records 
will not perish—our literature must survive. Under any dominion 
the philosophic historian will find matter of wonder that so insignifi- 
cant a speck upon the globe should have spread its power all over 
the earth. I hope he will have reason to conclude that that power 
was exerted for good. In quarters the most distant, and apparently 
impossible to keep united under any rule, from Canada to Van Die- 
man’s Land, our language will be spoken, and the frame-work of so- 
ciety held together by institutions derived from ours. I do not dread 
that we shall suffer another night of ignorance, for there is no quar- 
ter for barbarians to come from, and even if there were, they should 
become civilized before they could contend with us—thanks, princi- 
pally, I think, to gunpowder. Our language, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, will not share the fate of that of Rome, and the tongue of 
Shakspeare and Milton will be vernacular in regions of the exist- 
ence of which they did not dream. ‘The Apulachian mountains, 
the banks of the Ohio, and the plains of Siola,” (to use the eloquent 
words of Maurice Murgaun*) “ shall resound with the accents of 
Shakspeare. In his native tongue shall roll the genuine passions of 
nature ; nor shall the griefs of Lear be alleviated, nor the charms or 
wit of Rosalind be abated by time.” © Murgaun’s prophecy, short as 
is the time since it was uttered, is already fulfilled, and if I wished to 
took forward, I shall choose climes more distant, and nations still 
farther remote from existence. It is, indeed, a source of thought al- 
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tion of a work published in China, during the reign of Kien-Lung, 
entitled Pih-mei-she-yung, or “ Songs of a Hundred Beautiful Wo- 
men.” 

It is easy for heaven to produce plain persons, but very difficult to 
create handsome women. From the time of the dynasty Chow and 
Tsin, to the present (a period of about 3,000 years), few lives of hand- 
some women have been recorded. Is*the cause of their scarcity 
owing to the spirits and vapours of hills and rivers? or is it because 
they live retired, and, being not seen, their histories cannot be 
known ? i 

Wang-chaou-keuen, otherwise called Wang-tseang, was a lady of 
respectable family and correct manners. At the age of seventeen 
she was presented to the Emperor Yuen. His Majesty having or- 
dered a painter to take the portraits of his ladies, Wang-chaou- 
keuen refused to bestow on the painter a present; he, in revenge, 
made her portrait a very indifferent one. It happened that the 
Heung-nao tribe came to Court to solicit a handsome woman to be 
their Queen. His Majesty fixed on lady Wang, probably as the la- 
dy whose beauty was least attractive to him. Previous to her leay- 
ing the palace, the Emperor saw her, and was struck with her 
charms, which were, indeed, evident to all. As it was of impor- 
tance to keep faith with the tribe, Wang-chaou-keuen was permitted 
to mount her horse, holding in her hand the musical instrument Pe- 
pa. His Majesty could not help thinking of her; and pensively re- 
tiring into the interior of his palace, ordered the painter and his at- 
tendants to be beheaded. When lady Wang crossed the frontiers of 
her country, she threw herself from the horse, and killed herself. 
Where she fell the grass faded; it grew only around her grave, 
which was hence called “ The Verdant Tomb.” 

A specimen of the figure which the French call badauderie, is fur- 
nished by the next ahecdote :— 

Seuh-ling-yuem was remarkably handsome. When Yuh-suh go- 
verned the district Chang-shan, he gave a large sum for her, to pre- 
sent her to his Sovereign, Wei-wan. On leaving her parents, Seuh- 
ling-yuen wept till her garments were soiled; whereupon a small 
spitting-dish was given her, which she filled with tears before she 
reached the capital, and, it is said, they congealed like blood! When 
his Majesty went to meet her, attended by ten carriages, the whole 
road from the palace, as far as the eye could reach, was illuminated 
with lanterns. His Majesty, on account of the late hour at which 
she arrived, changed her proper name to Ya-lae, which implies 
‘came at night.”” Upon her entering the inner apartments of the 
palace, while his Majesty sat below the lamps, Ya-lae ran her fore- 
head inadvertently against a crystal screen, several cubits high, 
which darted forth instantly a ray like lightning. This incident in- 
duced the ladies of the Court, out of respeet, to paint a wound on 
their foreheads. Yae-lae was an excellent seamstress, and so expert 
with her needle, that she could work without a candle. The ladies 















most inexhaustible. ‘ Alas! who shall live Ged 
this 7” 


But I have strayed away from Mr. Arrowsmith, andhis “ Outlines | 
of the World,” with which, however, I cannot part without recom- | 


when docth | 


mending it as one of the best of its kind, as far as its preten 
sions go. 
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* Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff. | 


—pS tion. 
‘mo . “ANCOR URRY >ppryyr | Lhe Ode is as follows :-— , : , 
HINTS FOR THE ADV ANC EMEN I ; OF BREVI- | When my busband was banished, I accompanied him to the foot of 
TY IN SPEAKING AND WRIT ING, \the bridge! | tried to suppress my grief, but could not say, ‘ fare- 
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following one, for returning thanks. Instead of humming and haw- | —-Remember our couch, even in spring, 18 cold. a 


ing, and drawing out an unnecessary chain of sentences, what should 
hinder a person of any gratitude from showing a proper sense 0: his 
audience’s time and attention, by delivering himself with a pregnant 
brevity ; as thus :— | 

*Gentlemen—F eel itimpossible—Proudest day of my life—Honour- 
able gentlemen who—Those feelings which—Extremely obliged— 
Happiness—All your healths in return.” 

If the company meet on purpose to make speeches, or to compli- 
ment one another (pretty nearly the same thing) something longer 
must be aliowed, for the sake of all parties. 
terns woulddo :— 

Chairman’s Speech. Totally inadequate—Some other more wor- 
thy—Your pleasure—My modesty—Will for deed—tnspiring occa- 
sion—Illustrious friend—Head and heart—Thoughts which—Consi- 
derations which—Those feelings which—All, I’m sure—When I 
name the name of Jenkins (shouts of applaiuse)—Hasten to conclude 
—Happiness to propose—Health, gentlemen, of our worthy, illus- 
trious, eloquent, independent, loyal, interesting, agreeable, modest, 
and consummate friend, Sir Thomas Jenkins.—-( Cheers—three limes 
three.) 

Speech of Sir Thomas Jenkins. Quite overwhelmed—Most unaf- 
fectedly say—Proudest day of my life—Latest day of my life— 
Heir-loom—Honourable and admirable friend who—F lattering 
things which—Those things which—Those other things which—Defy 
any nan to say—Can safely say—When [| look around me-—Rank 
and talent—Illustrious friend on my right—Incomparable friend on 
my left—Worthy chairman—However unworthy myself (cheers). 
All of you perfect (deafening applause). Cannot conclude better— 
Propose the the health of our worthy, excellent, pure, upright, 
downright, indefatigable, simple-minded, inimitable friend, 
tieorge Tomkins. ( Vociferous applause—ithree times three. ) 

Speech of Sir George Tomkins. Cannot express—Feel it here— 
Doubly welecome—Grace this meeting—After eloquent speech— 
Humble endeavours—Proud sensations—Those persons who—Ques- 
tions which—Insinuations which—Times like ours—Understandings 
like yours—Commoon, if I may use the expression—Immorial bard— 
Challenge any .person—Gallant oflicer—Words of my illustrious 
triend—Cannot conclude better—Propose the health of our truly 

noble, fine-hearted, fine-headed, graceful, useful, ornamental, high- 
minded, example-giving, facetious, and superiour friend, Eari Hip - 
kins. ( Cheers—long applause—three limes three.) 

Speech of Earl Itipkins. Totally want words—Highly honoured 

—deeply affect ¢—Losom—Carry it home with me—Children— 


The following pat- 





Sir 


!taow was a mandarin at Tsin-chow, but was banished for life to 


of the palace called her “ the divine needle.” 
Soo-hwuy was the wife of ‘Tow-taou, alias Jo-lan, and a person of 
superior attainments. During the viceroysbip of Ho-keen, ‘Tow- 


the desert Sha-ino.’ Soo-hwuy, who never ceased to lament him, 
weaved an ode into the form of an intricate knot, which she pre- 
sented in his behalf to the Emperor. Jt measured seven cubits 
five inches in width, and was of five different colours. It contained 
two hundred and eighty characters, and could be read in every direc- 


have suffered the staircase you raised to decay; and the windows 
with white curtains are soiled with dust. . 

When you left me, my spirits were bewildered ;—I_ wished to be- 
come the shadow of the moon in the sea; or a cloud that flits over 
the lofty mountains. 

The clouds behold my husbaud’s face ; as doth he sea-moon in her 
monthiy journey. ‘They can discern him though at the distance of 
ten thousand Jee. 

Since we parted, the green rushes by the river’s side have faded ; 
and who would have believed that, ere we met, the Mei should blos- 
som again and again ? 

Every flower unfolds itself to mect the spring; yet our hearts ex- 
pand in vain.—My thoughts are employed upon your return aloue ; | 
so that the willow at the door bends to the ground ; and there is none 
to sweep away the falling flowers. 

The grass before our cottage grows rank; your flute hangs unem- 
ployed in the hall. My husband no more sings to me a keang-nan 
song. 

For three springs have I heard the wild-fowl utter their cries in 
crossing the river. My spirits faint ere my favourite kin becomes | 
relaxed ; grief ends my song. 

O, husband, forget not your wife, whose affections are firm as a 
mauntain, and who thinks of you incessantly. She weaves this letter, 
and presents it to his Imperial Majesty, beseeching him to grant you 
a speedy return. 

The Emperor pitied Soo-hwuy, and recalied Tow-taou from exile. 


ae 








She oval Naby. 


PortsmoutH, June 11. 

On Sunday evening his Majesty’s ship Aurora, Captain Maxwell, | 
for Lisbon ; the Champion, Capt. Studdert, for the Cape of Good | 
Hope and the East Indies ; and the Redwing, 8, Capt. Clavering, | 
for the Coast of Africa, sailed from St. Helen’s Roads for their 
several destinations; and these last-named vessels were directed 
to keep company with the Brazen and squadron going down Chan-; 
nel, in order to put the qualities of the two sloops, Harlequia and | 
Pandora, to the fuiler preof in the trial they are now making. 
The Windsor Castle, one of the guard-ships at Plymouth, is order- | 
ed for sea service, it being intended that she should replace his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Ocean at Lisbon.—Hampshire Chronicle. | 
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ter—Deligit to agree—Sorry to be informed—Happy to he ar—Long 
pull and strong pull—linmortal bard—Distineuished living writer-— 
dlomely but acute proverd--Valuabletime--F ound at my post--\Words 
ungecessary—Enelish hearts—Bumper at parting—Health of ow 
worthy, solid, polite, thinking, drinking, impartial, ind fatigable, pa- 
ternal, private, public, plain-hearted, and prodigious chairman. ( Ri- 
elous applausc—iiiree limes three. Chairman returns thanks—New 

‘hairman—Songs—Festirily—Late hours. ) 

Now here is a saving to the newspapers, of at least three columns. 

—- —— — 
CHINESE COURT-HISTORY. 


There has been recently put ite our hands a manuscript transla- 


lof three years in the suppression of the abominable slave trading. 
tion (cheers )—Fair sex (continued che rs)—Under a rose (a laugh) | The Bann left : 

i . .,n ae los » hany ar the - gee . , 
—Moral order—Arguments which—Ev ents which—Jhings which no | touched at St. Thomas’s. We are happy to hear that the crews of 


The Bann, 18, Captain Courtenay, is arrived at Portsmouth from, 
the Coast of Africa, where she has been aeiively employed upwards 
Sierra Leone the 23d March, Accra 11th April, and 
the ships on the station, viz. the Maidstone, (Commodore Charles 
n, C. b.) Athol, Esk, Victor, and Swinger, were generally heal- 
thy. Licutenant Kneeshawe, Agent of transports, and Mr. Fraser, 
Master of the Victor, had lately died. — 

The Waterloo transport, with prov isions and stores for our squad- 
roa on the South American station, put in heve on Saturday , having 
sprang her bow sprit to the westward of Scicity, which obliged her to } 
bear up for this port. ‘The Meteor steam vessel towed her up har- 
bour on Monday, aad having refitted, she proceeded yesterday for 
her destination. 

The Thetis, Captain Sir J. Philfmore, C. B. sailed on Sunday on 
a cruise. e , 

f Extraordinary despatch has been made in the Dock-yard in fitting 














the Milford, 78, for a temporary lazaretto. She had not atop over 





head until Weducsday evening, and early yesterday afternogn she 









was completely rigged, with top-gallant yards across, every sail bent, 
and quite ready for sea. The Milford will be towed out of harbour 
this morning by the Meteor ‘steam vessel, and proceed to Milford, 
where she is to be stationed. 

Rear-Admiral Downman, late Captain oftheWindsor Castle, took his 
final leave of that ship on Thursday. Having partaken of u dejeune 
in the ward-room, and shaken hands with his officers on the quarter 
deck, he was attended on the side by four young gentlemen volun- 
teers, and, on stepping into the gig alongside, he was surprised to 

nd her manned with midshipmen: every person in the ship came 
now on deck, and saluted their late worthy Captain with three Brit- 
ish cheers, which the gentlemen in the gig having returned, rowed 
the Admiral alongside the Buoy vessel, which was already under 
weigh. 

The Wellesley, 74, Capt. Graham Eden Hamond, C. B. passed 
Madeira on the 28th ult. with Sir Charles Stewart on board, for Rio 
Janeiro. A letter from Lisbon says—*“‘ So far as regards Portugal, 
it is understood that the Brazil question has been favourably decided ; 
but it remains to be seen how the Brazilians will relish the conditions 
under which their independence is to be recognized. We are not made 
acquainted with any of them,” 

On Thursday the Maria transport, Lieut. Ambrose, Agent, arrived 
from Malta, with condemned stores and invalids, sailed on 22d April, 
when the Revenge, (Sir Harry Neale) Cambrian, and Medina, were 
lying there; the Seringapatam, Algerine, and Alacrity, were pro- 
tecting the British merchant interest in the Archipelago ; the Naiad, 
Sybille, and Weazle, were at the Jonian Islands ; the Cyrene had 
gone to Tunis ; the Chanticleer to Smyrna. The Maria, on the 26th 
of March, fell in with a Turkish squadron, consisting of ten frigates 
and sloops of war, with fifteen sail of Imperial transports, laden with 
ammunition for the relief of Coron, on the Coast of Morea. The 
Maria left at Gibraltar on the 18th ult. where the Tribune, Captain 
Guion, was waiting to embark the Earl of Chatham for England. 
The Rose passed Gibraltar on the Isth ult. for Malta. The Ameri- 
can North Caroliny, 74, Commodore Rodgers, was lying’ in Algesi- 
ras Bay. ‘The Maria has brought home a quantity of baggage, and 
a horse, belonging to. the Marquis of Hastings. 

Ov Tuesday the Joseph Green transport, Lieut. Spencer, Agent, 
returned from Rio Janeiro, with a considerable quantity of provi- 
sions, which she took out from England for the use of the squadron 
there, but of which there was no want ; the article of bread can be 
purchased cheaper at Rio than in Eugland. The Joseph Green left 
Rio on the 26th March. She is come into harbour to reland the pro- 
visions. 

The Athol, 28, Captain J. A. Murray, has captured a slave vessel 
on the coast of Afriea, within the prohibitory limits, having 240 
slaves on board. 

The Diamond (under orders for the South American station), 
Tweed, and Calliope, remain at Spithead. 

Yesterday, sailed the Teazer (formerly in his Majesty’s service), 
Capt. Horn, fitted witha thirty horse power steam cugine, and oth- 
er mechanical apparatus, for clearing the harbour and roadsted of 
Malaga. 

The Albion, 74, was paid off on Monday, and re-commissioned by 
Capt. John Ackworth Ommanney, (it is supposed) for Lisbon.—The 
following officers are also appointed to her:—Lieutenants J. H. Ser- 
vanie, John Fletcher, Win. Ramsey, J. E. Parlby, J. N. Reed; Mr. 
W. White (2), Master; Mr. John Nicll, Surgeon; Mr. George Hodg- 
skins, Purser; Major Creswell, Lieut. Jones, and Anderson, Royal 
Marines. 

The Bustard, was paid off on Tuesday, at Chatham, and recom- 
missioned by Capt. Sandham.—Lieuts. J. Grant, and G. $. Smith, 
are appointed to her. 

The Romney, Capt. N. Lockyer, C. B., is ordered to be put on: 
the establishment of a 42 gun frigate, with 284 men, being an in- 
crease of 75 working hands. Lieut. W. Clark is appointed (addi- 
tional) to her. 

Captain John Sykes is appointed to the Ocean (the flag-ship of 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk); Commander Timothy Curtis, oi the 
Weazle, is promoted to the rank of Captain; Lieut. R. Beaumont is 
promoted to the rank of Commander, and appointed to the Weazle; 
Commander James Leach is appointed to the Ordinary at Plymouth ; 
Lieutenants—Watlter Kirby to the Diamond, vice Beanmont; L.S. 
Pritchard (Agent) tothe Diadem transport: Thomas Williams (b) 
Agent, to the Zephyr trausport; John Wright. to command the 
Hope, packet; Mr. Truck, to be Mastery of the Iris (flag-ship at Port 
Royal.) 

The following appointments have taken place, in consequence of 
the recent promotion to Flag Officers :—Captain Sir M. Seymoar, 
tart. and K.C.B. to the Royal George yacht, at Portsmouth; Capt. 
Sir W. Hoste, Bart. and K.C.B. to the Royal Sovereign yacht, at 
Deptford ; Captain I. C. White, to the Royal Charlotte yacht, at 
Woolwich ; Capt. Munday, to the Prince Regent yacht, at Deptford; 
Captain E. D. King, tothe Windsor Castle, and Captain Walter Ba- 
thurst, to the Genoa, guardships at Plymouth ; Captain Henry Hill, 
to the Albion, guard-ship at Portsmouth; and Captain Horton, to 
the Gloucester, guard-ship, at Sheerness. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to promote the 
following officers, in consideration of their being long and actively 
employed : : 

To be Captains—C. Nixon, F. Denman, D. Barber, H. Jane, J. 
Shekel, G. Hire, C. M. Walker (of the Myrmidon). J. Stoddart (of 
the Primrose), C. Lempriere, T. B. Devon.—(The senior of these 
officers had been sixteen years, and the junior twelve years a Com- 
mander. ) 

To be Commanders-——T. C. Sherwin, D. Weld, J. Pearce, J. Bray 
W. S. Gammon, J. C. Morris, G. E. Marshall, T. Phipps, H. Slade. 


W. Saunders, R. C. Curry, Francis Ormond, James M’Donald. (Six 


of these officers were most successfully employed in Revenue Cut- 
ters.) 

To be Lieutenants—R. C. Robinson, G. Hewit, A. Brown, A. Ro- 
binson, J. Hill, C. Moss, J. Procter, M. Connell, D. Gladwell, R. 
Telford, T. Brent, G. Mitchell, W. Wright, W. S. Riviston, and James 
Pratt. 

Captain George Cornish Gambier is appointed to to the Pyramus 
frigate, at this port; Lieut. J. Forster, Victory ; Lieut. Best, Dia- 
mound; Lieut. Clay, Avrora. ° 

The 7th or Royal Fusileers, Col. Sir E. Blakeney, K.C.B. will 
march into, this place, from Manchester, on the 14th and 15th instant, 
and embark in the Diadem, Princess Royal, and Borodino trans- 
ports, for Corfu. 


—jp——_ 
A BUSY DAY IN PARLIAMENT, 


It is gratifying to observe how wide a field of legislative impreve-~ 
ment the single labour of this day, ins the House of Comngons, will 
include. The orders are in number forty-one, and they relate toama- 
ny topics of great and essential interest. 

Sentiments of humanity peculiarly characterise the “ Spring Guns 
Bill,” the ‘ Felonies’ Counsel Bill,” and the “ Cruel Treatment of 
Cattle Bill.”” The first of these, we hope, will put an end to the cold- 
blooded wickedness against which it is directed ; and the last, if car- 
ried, will tend to eradicate brutality from the minds of the peole. 

Ircland appears te he a favourite object of attention, The “ Pub 
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lic Works” ‘there, “ Education,” “ Emigration,” the “ Church 


, Rates,” the “‘Town Land Boundaries,” the “ Assimilation of Cur- 


rency,” and the prohibition of “ Bank Tokens.” — These are objects 
of so many distinct measures for the benefit of the Sister Island. 

The law, as a practical system, is amended in various ways. The 
short but important bill “ for preventing frivolous Writs of Error,” 
is alone sufficient to stampa value on the labours of a wholé Session. 
Add to this the “ Indictments’ Removal Bill,” the “ Lunatic Trus- 
tees’ Bill,” the “ Sewers Laws’ Amendment Bill,” and the ‘“ Oaths 
on Naturalization Bill.” Nor must we forget the additional weight 
and efficacy given to the profession by the *‘ Judges’ Salaries Bill,” 
the “East India Judges’ Bill,” the “Court of King’s Bench 
Bill,” and the “ Court of Common Pleas’ Bill.” 

Religion is promoted, and its rights protected, by the ‘‘ Lowland 
Churches’ Bill” and the “ Irish Churches Rates Bill.” ? 

Finance and Revenue are provided for by the Committees of “ Sup- 
ply” and “ Ways and Means,” the “ Exchequer, Bills’ Bill,” the 
** Excise Measures’ Regulation Bill,” the ‘‘ Customs Bounties’ Bill,” 
the “ Smuggling Prevention Bill,” and the “ Distillery Bill.” 

The Agricultural interest is duly regarded in the provisions of the 
‘* Warehoused Corn Bill” and ‘“ Canada Corn Bill.” 

The Trading interest is benefitted by the “Colonies Trade 
Bill” and the *‘ British Consuls Bill.” 

General accommodation is promoted by the “Passage Vessels’ 
Regulation Bill,” and the “‘ Conveyance of Newspapers to the Colo- 
nies’ Bill.” , 

Local convenience is regarded in the “ Holyhead Road Bill,” the 
** City of Edinburgh Bonds’ Report,” the ‘“ Cobb at Lyme Regis,” 
Report, and the “ Bristol Town Dues’ Bill.”’ 

in short, the Parliamentary labours of this single evening will ex- 
tend their operation in so great a variety of directions, that the bene- 
fit which must result from them to the community at large is altoge- 
ther beyond calculation. Thus does the Legislature happily avail 
itself of a time of tranquility to meliorate our national institutions ; 
aud thus may we truly say, with the Poet— 

. Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War. 





[New Times, June 5. 
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 SCOPBAND. 


STATEMENT 
By Mr. Herbertson, Civil Engineer, on the Upper Navigation of the 
Clyde. 

The public attention having for some time past been directed to 
certain proposed improvements in the river Clyde, with a view to 
render it- navigable above the city, I have paid considerable at- 
i‘ention to the subject, and it appears to me that the principal 
objections to the various plans, such as coal quays in the Green, 
cc. might be obviated by means of a ditch-canal, which could easily 
be made from Little Govan or Polmadie, opposite the haugh in the 
fiveen, by the south side of the Gorbals, and terminating in a wet 
dock formed in the Windmill Croft. To show the practicability of 
the scheme, a lithographic sketch is submitted to the public, which 
«an easily be revised and proved by those more immediately interest- 
ed. Onthe ground called the Windmill Croft, opposite the steam 
hoat quay, which belongs to the city of Glasgow, it is proposed to 
form a large Wet Dock, connected with the river by a lock and flood 
vates ; the water in the dockto be at least 12 feet deep, the canal to 
he five feet deep, and about 30 feet broad, with bridges at the prin- 
cipal streets and roads, the canal to he connected with the wet dock 
about the middle of the south side, and carried southward till it 
crosses Bedferd-street, when it will run along the south side of Bed- 
ford-street, until it crosses Main-street, Gorbals, and then inclining 
io the south till it joins the river at Polmacie, opposite the haugh in 
the green, running parallel as far as practicable with the streets, so 
as not to cut up or destroy the building ground. The water in the 
wet dock will be on a level with the water in the Clyde at Polmadic, 
which is higher than the water at the Broomielaw. A stop gate to 
be placed at the junction of the river to prevent the floods coming 
down the canal, and injuving the works and vessels in the dock. 
in submitting this plan, | beg to state two advantages of no small 
importance: first, from this canal public works can be supplied with 
water as abundantly as from the river, and at less expense; the 
ground along the sides can easily be laid out for this purpose, and 
its value, ata moderate calculation, will thereby be enhanced twen- 
ty-five per cent.; the second is, that the burgh of Rutherglen having 
it right to pavigate vesscis up to the town of Rutherglen, can oblige 
all bridzes to be raised to a certain height above the level of the wa- 
ter, in order to allow vessels to pass under; but by giving them a 
right to this canal, the biidge at the foot of the Saltmarket may be 
Kept ona level, and subsequent improvements executed without re- 
ference to the navigation of that part of the river. With respect to 
the estimate of cost, no calculation has been made, but there can be 





. . ! 
no doubt thatthe canal will vot be so expensive asthe deepening that 


vart of the river, altering the bridges, and removing the Wear at the 
Broomielaw, setting aside the risk of interfering with the foundations 
of the bridges. 
JOHN HERBERTSON, Jun. 
24th May, 1825. Glasgow paper. 


HIGHLAND ROADS AND BRIDGES. 








(From the Eleventh Report of the Commissioners for Repair of Roads 
and Bridges in Scotland. ) 

No toll-gates have hitherto been erected on any of the roads, nor 
have tonnage or other rates been imposed for upholding ferry-piers 
or shipping-quays, as authorized by the act of 1823; but in pursu- 
nace of the resolutions of the county mectings of Ross-shire and Caith- 
ness respectively, toll-gates will now be erected, not exceeding three 
in each of these counties—and tonnage and boatage rates will be es- 


tablished at such of the ferry-pters and quays as require to be repair- | 


ed or rendered more accessible at low water. ce 

In March last a proposal was laid before the Commissioners, very 
novel in the practice of repairing roads, but which, upon considera- 
tion, was found to be so well adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of Highland Roads, that it was ordered to be carried into effect. It 


is needless to observe that the climate is stormy, and that the moun- | 


tainous part of the roads is distant from any human habitation; from 
which causes arise hardships very discouraging to the workmen em- 
ployed, and injurious to their bodily health. so that the best of them 
seldom persevere long in such an employment, much to the loss as 
well as inconvenience of the contractors, (and finally of the public) 
from the necessity of employing a large proportion of inexperienced 


. nani - rare since for 
labourers. Canvass tents had been purchased some years since fo1 
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can be firmly constructed at an expense of about thirty pounds, and 
the experiment has been tried to the extent of eight caravans, which 
have been found so useful during the stormy weather of the last six 
months, that application is now made for permission to build as ma- 
ny more; and as the contractors pay half the first cost, and are 
bound to keep the caravans in good repair, there is no reason to sus- 
pect them of urging their petitions beyond the real expediency of the 
case. Those who habitually experience the good state of the High- 
land roads, but have no knowledge of the hardships sustained by the 
contractors and their working parties, will not fail to be interested in 


perusing one ofthe applications by which this subject was first brought 


under the notice of the Commissioners. 


Since the opening of the Caledonian Canal, the cartage of timber, 
in various shapes, along the Glengarry road, has increased to such 
an extent that 300 tons weight of staves are said to have been brought 
down the lower part of the glen in a singie week, and the trafiic is in- 
Under these circumstances, the heritors will have to con- 
sider whether they are willing to defray from the county assessment 
the expense of maintaining the road in repair, or whether they pre- 


creasing. 


fer having recourse to the alternative afforded by law in such cases. 
The usual allowance of £6 per mile will probably suffice for the en- 


tire repair of the western part of the road, and for upholding the 
bridges and other masonry as well as keeping open the cross drains 


and side drains along the whole line. 


Of the two Lowland roads placed by Parliament in charge of the 
Commissioners, the Glasgow and Carlisle road was opened to the 
public in the year 1822, and the large bridges mentioned in the re- 
port of March last are al! completed: one of these bridges is an arch 
of 80 fect span, near the town of Hamilion; one is near the village of 
Abington, over the Glengonnar Burn; and the third, an arch of 90 
feet span, is at Crawford, and supersedesthe E vanfoot Bridge, which 
was badly situated, and in danger of being destroyed by a change in 


the river-current immediately above it. 
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*“Oh! then, you sold her; and where’s the money !” 

‘“ Arrah ! stop awhile, Molly, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

‘But what bottle is that under your waistcoat 7” said Molly, spy~- 
ing its neck sticking out. 

‘“ Why, then, be easy now, can’t you,” says Mick, “till I tell it to 
;” and puttting the bottle on the table, ‘‘ That’s all I got for the 


you; 
cow.” 

‘ His poor wife was thunderstruck. “ All you got! and what good 
is that, Mick? Oh! I never thought you were such fool; and 
what'll we do for the rent, and what de 

‘*“Now, Molly,” says Mick, ‘can’t you hearken to reason? 
Didn’t I tell you how the old man, or whatsoever he was, met me— 
no, he did not meet me neither, but he was there with me—on the 
big hill, and‘how he made me sell him the cow, and told me the bottle 
was the only thing for me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, the only thing for you, you fool!” said Molly, 
seizing the bottle to hurl it at her poor husband’s head; but Mick 
caught it, and quietly (for he minded the old man’s advice) loosened 
his wife’s grasp, and placed the bottle again in his bosom. Poor 
Molly sat down crying, while Mick told her his story, with many a 
crossing and blessing between him and harm. His wife could not 
help believing him, particularly as she had as much faith in fairies as 
she had in the priest, who indeed never discouraged her belief in fai- 
ries; may be, he didn’t know she believed in them, and may“be he 
believed in them himself. She got up, however, without saying one 
word, and began to sweep the carthen floor with a bunch of heath ; 
then she tidied up every thing, and put out the long table, and spread 
the clean ¢loth (for she had only one) upon it, and Mick, placing the 
bottle on the ground, looked at it and said, “Bottle, do your duty.” 

‘** Look there ! look there, mammy !”’ said his chubby eldest son, 
a boy about five years old—* look there! look there!”’ and he sprung 
to his mother’s side, as two tiny little fellows rose like light from the 
bottle, and in an instant covered the table with dishes and plates of 
gold and silver, full of the finest victuals that ever were seen, and 








BEAN. | 


From Irish Fairy Tales. 


MICK PURCELL AND HIS COW. 


‘In the good days whien the little people, most impudently called 
fairies, were more frequently seen than they are in these unbelieving 
times, a farmer, named Mick Purcell, rented afew acres cf barren 
ground in the neighbourhood of the once celebrated preceptory of 
Mourne, situated about three miles from Mallow, and thirteen trom 


“ the beautiful city called Cork.’ Mick had a wife and family ; they 
all did what they could, and that was but little, for the poor man had 
no child grown up big enough to help him in his work; aud all the 
poor woman could do was to mind the children, and to milk the one 


cow, and to boil the potatoes, and carry the eggs to market to Mal- 


low; but with all they could do, ‘twas hard enough on them to pay 
the rent. Well, they did manage it for a good while; but at fast 


came a bad year, and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, and the 


chickens died of the pip, and the pig got the measles—she was sold 
in Mallow and brought almost nothing ; aad poor Mick found that he 
had’nt enough to half pay his rent, and two gales were due. 

‘«* Why, then, Molly,” says he, ‘“‘ what'll we do!” 

‘-* Wisha, then, mavournene, what would you do but take the cow 


to the fair of Cork and seli her,”’ says she; ** and Monday is fair day, 
and so you inust go to-morrow, that the poor beast may be rested 


again the fair.” 
«« And what'll we do when she’s gone ?”’ said Mick, sorrowfully 
«« Never a know | know, Mick; but sure God won't Jeave us wiih 
out him, Mick; and you know how good he was to us when poor {it 


tle Billy was sick, and we had nothing at all for him to take, that 
good doctor gentleman at Ballydahin come riding and asking for a 
drink of milk ; and how he gave us two shillings; aud how he sent 
the things and the bottles for the child, and gave me my breakfast 
when 1 went over to ask a question, so he did; and how he came to 


see Billy, and never ieft off his goodness till he was quite well,” 


‘Oh! you are always that way, Molly, and I believe you are 
right after all, so 1 won’t be sorry tor seliing the cow; but I'll go to- 


morrow, and you must put a needle and thread through iny coat, tor 
you kuow ’tis ripped under the arm.’ 
[ Accordingly, on the morrow, Mick departs with his cow -— 
*’Pwas a fine day, and the sun shone brightly on the walls of the 
old abbey as he passed under them; he then crossed an extensive 


mountain tract, and after six long miles he came to the top of that 
hill—Bottle-hill ‘tis called now, but that was not the name of it then, 


and just there a man overtook him. 


the world like a dried cauliflower, only he had a sharp little nose 


and red eyes, and white hair, and his lips were not red, but all his 
face was one colour, and his eyes never were quict, but looking at 
every thing, and although they were red, they made Mick feel quite 
In truth he did not much like the lit- 
tle man’s company; and he couldn’t see one bit of his legs nor his 
body, for though the day was warm, he was all wrapt up in a big 


cold when he looked at them. 
great coat. Mick drove his cow something faster, but the litle mar 
kept up with him. 


would be angry. 


noise and without effort. 


was again addressed by his companion.’ 


[ The stranger, finding that he is going to sell his cow, offers to 
| become the purchaser, and to give an empty bottle, which he pro- 
duces, in exchange ; this proposition is of course received at first 
| with scorn, but after some admirable dialogue, Mick anally consents, 


and the littl man leaves him with the foliowing directions. ] 


‘**When you go home, never mind if your wife is angry, but be 
quiet yourself, and make her sw eep the room clean, set the table out 
| right, and spread a clean cloth over it; chen put the bottle on the 
ground, saying these words: ‘“ Bottle, do your duty,” and you will 


see the end of it.” 


. . ° ° | 
| Mick accordmgly goos home, muttering prayers, and holding fast | 


the bottle. } 


*** And what would I do if it broke,” thought he. 
take care of that.” 


‘*Good morrow,” says he. 
“* Good Morrow, kindly,” says Mick, looking at the stranger, who 
was a little man, you'd almost call him a dwarf, only he wasn’t quite 
so little neither ; he had a bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow face, for all 


Mick didn’t know bow he walked, for he was al- 
most afraid to look at him, and to cross himself, for fear the old man 
Yet he thought his fellow traveller did not seem to 
walk like other men, nor to put one foot before the other, but to glide 
over the rough road, and rough enough it was, like a shadow, without 
Mick’s heart trembled withia him, and he 
said a prayer io himself wishing he hadn’t come out that day, or that 
he was on Fair-hill, or that he hadn’t the cow to mind, that he might 
run away from the bad thing—when, in the midst of his fears, he 


“Oh! but Pi} . ; 
So he put it into his bosom, and went on anx-! great hall, where be saw his old bottle standing high upon a shelf: 


when all was done weut into the bottle again. Mick and his wife 
looked at every thing with astonishment; they had never seen such 
plates and dishes before, and didn’t think they could ever ad- 
mire them enough, the very sight almost took away their appe- 
tites ; but at length Molly said, “ Come and sitdown, Mick, and try 
and eat a bit: sure you ought to be hungry after such a good day’s 
work.” 

‘“ Why, then, the man told no lie about the bottle.” 

‘Mick sat down after putting the children to the the table, and 
they made a hearty meal, though they couldn't taste half the dishes. 

** Now,” says Molly, ** I wonder will thosetwo good little gentle- 
men carry away these fine things again!” They waited, but no one 
came; so Molly put up the dishes and plates very carefully, saying, 
“ Why, then, Mick, that was uo lie sure enough ; but you'll bea rich 
man yet, Mick Purcell.” 

* Mick and his wife and children went to their bed, not to sleep, 
but to settle about selling the fine things they did not want, and to 
take more land. Mick went to Cark and sold his plate, and bought 
a horse and cart, and began to show that he was making money ; 
and they did all they couid to keep the bottle a secret; but for all 
that their landlord found it out, tor he came to Mick one day and 
asked him where he got al! his money—sure it was not by the tarm ; 
and he bothered him so much, that at last Mick told him of the bot- 
tle. His landlord offered him a dea! of money for it, but Mick would 
not give it, till at last he offered to give him all his farm forever: so 
Mick, who was very rich, thought he’d never want any more money, 
and gave hin the bottle : but Mick was mistaken—he and his family 
spent money as if there was no end of it; and to make the story 
short, they become poorer and poorer, till at last they had nothing 
left but one cow ; and Mick once more drove nis cow before him to 
sell her at Cork fair, hoping to meet the old man and get another 
bottle. It was hardly daybreak when he left home, ana he walked 
on at a good pace till he reached the big hill: the mists were sleep- 
ing in the valleys and carling like smoke wreaths upon the brown 
heath around him. ‘he sun rose on his left, and just at his feet a 
jark sprang trom its grassy couch, and poured forth its joyous matin 
song, ascending into the clear blue sky— 





«**"Till its form like a speck in the airness blending, 
Aud thrilling with music, was melting in light.” ’ 

‘Mick crossed himseif, listening as he advanced to the sweet song 
of the lark, but thinking, notwithstanding, all the time of the little old 
man ; when, just as he reached the summit of the hill, and cast his 
eyes over the extensive prospect before und around him, he was 
startled and rejoiced by the same well-known voice: “ Well, Mick 
Purcell, | told you you weuld be a rich man.” 

‘ “ Indeed, then, sure enough 1 was, that’s no lie for you, sir. Good 
morning to you, but it is not rich | am now—but have you another 
bottle, tor | want it now as much asI did long ago; so if you have it, 
sir, here is the cow for it.” 

* « And here is tie boule,’ 
what to do with ix.” 

‘« Oh! then, sure I do, as good right I have.” 

‘« Well, farewell forever, Mick Purcell: I told you you weuld be 
arvich man.” 

** And good bye to you, sir,” said Mick, as he turned back ; “‘ and 
good luck to you, and good luck to the big hill—it wants a name— 
, | Bottle-hill.—Good bye, sir, good bye :” so Mick walked back as fast 
as he could, never looking after the white-faced little gentleman and 
the cow, so anxious was lhe to bring home the bottle —Well, he ar- 
rived with it safely enough, and called out as soon as he saw Molly, 
“Oh! sure I’ve another bottle !’ 

‘“ Arrah! then, have you? why, then, you’re a lucky man, Mick 
Purcell, that’s what you are.” 

‘In an instant she put every thing right ; and Mick, looking at his 
bottle, exultingly cried out, ‘ Botiule, do your duty.” in a twinkling, 
iwo great stout men, with big cudgels, issued from the bottle, (1 do 
not know how they got reom tm it) and belaboured poor Mick and his 
wife, and all his family, till they lay on the floor, when in they went 
again. Mick, as soon as he recovered, got up and looked about him ; 
he thought and thought, and at lest he took up his wife and children; 
and leaving them to recover as weil as they could, he took the bottle 
under his coat, and went to his landiord, whe had a great company : 
he got aservant to tell him he wanted to speak to him, and at last he 
came out to Mick. 

*« Well, what do you want now 

‘“ Nothing, sir, only I have ancther bottle.” 

‘« Oh! ho! is it as good as the firsi ?” 

‘« Ves, sir, and better; if you like, I will show it to you before af 
the Jadies and gentlemen.” : 

‘* Come along, then.” 


* said the old man, smiling ; “ you know 





So saying, Mick was brought into the 





the shelter of the road-repairing parties ; but these in the winter | ious to prove liis bottle, and doubting of the reception he Should ae yaya Y vs =e 
w ere ¢ uit . inadequate to the service required, and being nearly worn meet from hig, wife; balancing his anxicti ee reg i wrt he Now,” says his landlord, ‘‘ show F bottle.” Mic j 
enaghnan ge + set is his difficulty, move- | fa"s with his hopes, he reached home in the evening, and sarprised | ‘ » -"s ' » SHOW Us your bo te. Mick set it 
out, were not deemed to be worth renewal. In es eon po the | his wife, sitting over the turf fire in the big chimney. | on the floor, and uttered the words ; in a moment the landlord was 
able — ooden-houses, or antag Wie such oe oo eng pe : a 4 moron ‘““ Oh! Mick, are you come back? Sure you weren't at Cork all | tumbled on the floor ; ladies and gentle men, servants and all, were 
public roads and at country fairs for ime rags 7 op seed ~ — the way! What has happened to vou? Where is the cow? Did) running and roarig, and sprawling and kicking, and shrieking 
tions, were considered by some of the contractors tv vent “ ipo you sell her? How muchanoney did you get for het What news | Wine cups and salvers were knocked about in every direction, until 
ble habitations * and the same horses employed in om ving ~ hoe wants Tell wn eneey thine aba co the landlord called out, “ Stop those two devils, Mick Purcell, or I'l! 
end other materials being at hand for occasionally aoe : c A ar- «“ Why, then, Molly, if you'll give me time, I'll tell you all about | have you hanged. ee 
avans, the resource was obviously available if encouraged by the wom | i+. 1 you want to know where the ¢ow is, "tisa’t Mick cam tell vou, | *‘ “They never siiall stop,’ saict Mick, “till I get my own bottle that 
ba maaching of this kind, capacious enough tolodge fificen men im for the acver a know does he know where she is new.” { sce up there at top of that shelf. 


‘may be I wont have you by and 
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** Give it down to him, give it d 
says the landlord. ; 

* Mick put his bottle in his bosom: in jumped the men into the 
new boitle, and he carried them home, | need not lengthen my sto- 
ry by telling how he got richer than ever ; how his son married his 
landlord’s only daughter; how he and his wife died when they were 
very old ; and how some of the servants, fighting at their wake, broke 
the bottles; but stil! the hill has the name upon it; aye, an so "twill 
be always Bottlo-hil! to the end of the world ; and so it ought‘ for iv 
is a strange story ! 

[Every one will be struck by the general likeness this tale bears w 
that of the Bowtlc-imp; and we may recognize, also, in it, some 
traits of the Arabian Nights.] 





own to him, before we are killed " 
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A Review of the Financial Situation of the East-India Company in 
1824. By Henry St. George Tucker, Isq. London, 1824. ‘Svo. 
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The ignorance which prevails in this country respecting the sub- 
ject of jedian Finance has at Jength, unhappily, led to serious conse- 
quences. Much opportunity has been afforded for misrepresenta- 
tion ; and writers of considerable talent upon the continent of Eu- 
rope have been deceived, by want of direct information upon that 
subject, into the adoption of the gressest mistakes, to which the re- 
putation of the wriiers gives currency and sanction. ° 

A work has been jong wanted which, by means of simple and in- 
telligible details, would rectify public opimion as to the true situation 
of ihe East India Company’s aflairs. It is fortunat. that the office 
has been undertaken by « gentleman so well adapted as Mr. Tucker, 
by past experience, as weil as by talent, io fulfil a task to which 
some degree of intricacy necessarily belorgs. 

Mr, Lucker commences by exp 
any doub: should exist in deciding 
tern ierpitery is to be esteemed a source of wealth or of weakness 
to the mother country. He ascribes the existence of any difficulty in 
solving the problem to ignorance of the facts & circumstances upon 

i 





' 
‘ssing a very natural surprize that! 
whether the possession of our eas- | 


re 
at 


ig 


whic che solution depends; and he adverts to the strange propusi- 
tion, pot orth from a quarier where it was once the fashion to exag- 
geraie the value of easierm possessions, that British India is a bur- 
thensome depend acy. M. Say, he observes, has gravely maintain- 
that Engiacd incurs a charge of two millions sterling annually on 
account of its eastern terriiory. Mr. Tucker adds, that if the opi- 
nions of this philosopher exerted no influence beyond the continent, 
or merely t ded to allay the spirit of avarice, they might safely 
be left to produce their effect 
“bat, uoforiometely, there are persons in this conntry who are 
suflicientis io adopt the same erroneous notions; and whose | 
errors, far t-om condueing to any salutary end, must exert a bane- | 
ful iafueace over the destinies of India.” | 
| 
| 
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Overlocking the mistakes committed (we presume by M. Sismon- 
di) in respect to the character of the Indian Government, by attri-| 


buting to it the oppressic of the people, the violation of their rights | 
and institutions, and the merciless extortion of revenue from them, | 
whereby poverty been cutailed upon lndia- without commensu- | 
rate advantage to Big d3 overlooking these’ mistakes, Mr. Tuck-| 


er proposes to confife himself to the financial part of the subject, 'conecerns of the Company, because they are not required to subm: 


and io furnish a clear and connected account of the Company’s re- 
venues? a matier most essential to be well uncerstood by those whose 
property is invested in Jndian securities, 

Two very. serious objections offer themselves jn limine to M. 
ay’s statement: he has consulted very old authorities; and he has 
adopte |, as the basis of his catculations, the results of a year of ac- 
tual wav, or averages from a scrics of years wherein war generaily 
prevailed, To demonstrate how utterly the French writer’s state- 
men: is at variance with the genuine data, Mr. Trcker inserts an 
necount, extracted from official and authentic documents, of the an- 
aual result of the Indian revenue from 1792-3 to 1821-22; and he 
shows that (exclusive of the deductions at home to which the reve- 
nue is liable) we realized ‘uring that period a considerable surpius 
beyond the local expenditure (inciading the interest of the public 
debt), after deducting the deficit which occurred in particular years. 
He subseque itly demonstrates, as satislact rily as figures can make 
out the fact, that instead of an annual deficit upon our Indian ac- 
count of revenue and charge, to t e am: unt, according to M. Say, of 
more than two millions, there is really a surplus amounting to near- 
ly that sum: for Mr. ‘Tucker considers the statement of Lord Has- 
tings, who speaks of a net revenue of four millicns, a: exhibiting too 
favourable a picture of our financial situation. 

In the course of his investigation into the causes of M. Say’s hal- 
lucinations, Mr. Tucker discovers a serious error in his ¢éal- 
culations regarding the Indian debt and assets in the year 1805, a pe- 
riod which is strangely chosen by the French writer to illustrate our 
present condition : 

* He first alleges that the sum of £25,600,000 is the amount of 
our Indian debt, afler deducting the amount of assels, and that in 
these assets we have included what is technically termed “ dead 
stock,” or the value of forts, buildings, furniture, bad debts and the 
like; and he, therefore, proceeds to add the sum of 400 million 
francs, or sixteen millions sterling, to our acknowledged debt, for 
the purpose of exhibiting, as he conceives, the real condition of our 
finances. 

‘- But it is not true that in arriving at the sum quoted by M. Say, 
the ‘‘ dead stock,” or even the ‘‘ quick stock,’ had been deducted 
from the Indian debt, although the latter, consisting as it does of cash 
and other available assets, must be deducted in order to show the 
true state of the Company’s affairs; and that writer has consequent- 
ly committed a two-fold mistake, first, in assuming a deduction to 
have been made which never was made; and next, in adding to the 
assumed debt of £25,600,000, a sum which, if correct, ought to have 
been deducted from it.” 

Several less inexcusable mistakes are pointed out in his prelimina- 
ry chapter (on the Territorial Revenue); which is concluded by some 
very judicious observations upon the financial character of the seve- 
ral India governments, from the administration of Lord Cornwallis 
tothat of Lord Hastings. 

After this zeneralbview of the revenue of India, Mr. Tucker pro- 
ceeds to @ more minute examination of the items or ingredients 
which compose it; and treats, in his second chapter, on the duties 

upon salt and opium, the customs, akbarry, stamps, and other sour- 
ees of revenue. In regard to the salt monopoly, which we presume 


Ss 


t is 


to be one of those grinding expedients which M. Sismondi refers to, | 


Mr. ‘Lucker offers the following sensible and philosphical vindication 
of it: 

“If acertain revenue be required beyond what the land will pro- 
‘duce: and if the number of opulent consumers, in whose hands lux- 
uries, and other tangible objects of taxation, might be found, be so 
«mall and so dispersed that the charge of collection would go far to 


alysorb the produce of the tax, then it would appear that a govern- | 


ment has no alternative but to have recourse to some article of gene- 
vet consumption as the object of taxation. It never can answer any 
useful purpose to teaze and torment a country with taxes and tax- 
gathers, when such taxes are unproductive, or produce little more 
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than is sufficient to maintain a host of revenue officers, These offi- 
cers are an evil in any country; but in India, where it is almost im- 
possible to prevent their mal-practices, they are a serious evil. Such 
is the force of long established habit under a bad government, that 
even now, when there is an anxiety felt by the ruling power to re- 
press abuse and to afford protection to all, the revenue officer exacts 
and the people suffer his exaction, as a matter of course, and almost 
without a complaint. 

If, again, a people be constitutionally timid, or unable, from 
whatever cause, to defend their property and to resist Oppression, 
then it would seem to be a happy discovery, of, instead of subjecting 
them by direct taxation to the screw of the Exchequer, the govern- 
ment should succeed in drawing from them the periodical contribu- 
tion required, by a process scarcely perceptible, in sums so minute 
as scarcely to be felt, and by means totally divested of the odious 
character of force.” 

He candidly admits, in a subsequent passage, that the people do 
not consume so much salt es they desire to use, and that the article 
might be placed more within their reach. 

‘The opium monopoly stands in need of no defence; the only 
point to be considered is whether the mode of managing this pecu- 
liar branch of trade be judicious with reference to its productiveness. 
Mr. Tucker treats, in a very full and satisfactory manner. this item 
of the inquiry. 

The Indian excise, payable upon spiritous liquors and intoxicating 
drugs, bears some affinity in character to the last wx. Its objects 
have relation to public morals, and police restraints, as well as to 
fiscal advantages. Mr. ‘Tucker entertains the opinion, which is often 
expressed with respect to our own tax upon liquors, that rendering 
the medium of intoxication more expensive to the consumer does not 
repress or diminish the practice, 

Mr. ‘Tucker disapproves of the tax levied on the pilgrims resorting 
to Juggernai’h and other holy places; he thinks it does not harmo- 
nize with a great and liberal government. The tax was originally 
intended to protect the pilgrims against fraud. 

The stamp duties, we agree with Mr. Tucker, are impolitic. Eve- 
ry tax which diminishes capital should be avoided as much as possi- 
bie. The defence advanced in favour of the stamp-duties in Eng- 
land is the facility o1 coilection; but it appears in India that the 
treasury receives only LY out of every £15 collected. 

‘The customs are in a very flourishing state, which fact alone af- 
fords avery encouraging picture of Indian commerce, notwithstand- 
ing the pariiality exhibited in our home revenue system to the preju- 
dice of certain articlesof Indian production: 

* Our Indian subjects have just cause to complain of being treated 
as aliens in our system of commercial policy ; and if the stream of 
wealth which has flowed into the mother country should become lan- 
guid, or altogether fail, it will be no more than the natural result of 
those restrictive measures which seem to say, “ you shall not produce, 
either for our benefit or your own.” The people of India are british 
subj cts, andthey have claims tosomething beyond the privilege of 
paying twenty-two millions sterling in annual revenue. 

The concluding chapter of the work is devoted to consideration 
of the financial and commercial situation of the East India Compa- 
ny taken collectively. The declaration with which Mr ‘Tucker be- 
gins, must convince candid persons of the small reliance to be placed 
upon the statements published upon this subject, which can be ded 
ed from no authentic and secure data. 

‘“‘ It is not easy to form an accurate estimate of the commerce 
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that the Company derive an inordinate profit from their trade ia tea ; 
and a clemour has been raised against them on the ground that the 
people of this country are heavily taxed to administer to the ava- 
rice of a body of insatiate monopoliats.””. He calmly investigates the 
foundation of this complaint ; aud he shows that the first element in 
the price of this article is the duty, which, out of every six shillings, 
takes three ; and that the second, namely, interest on the capital em- 
ployed, is far less than private individuals could be content with ; the 
sum charged as interest on the teaof 1822-23, he finds to amount to 
less than 2 1-2 per cent.; and he proves that the sum total of the con- 
tribution levied by the Company upon the British consumer of tea is 
is £565,000 annually, equal to about fifteen per cent. on the amount 
sales, exclusive of duty, or to about 5 1-2 per cent. onthe capital em- 
ployed, afier defrayipg the charge of interest. 

“Ifthe people of Great Britain are desirous of drinking their tea 
on the same terms as the people of America, it is undoubtedly in 
their option to have it a! 3s. or 2s. 6d. per pound, instead of 6s. or 
5s. 6d. per pound, after the very next Session of Parliament. They 
have imposed upon themselves the duty of 100 per cent., and it rests 
with them to take it off whenever they please ; but, before they re- 
sort to such a measure, it will certainly be p:oper for them to consi- 
der whether any better alternative presents itself; and whether, in 
repealing or reducing one tax, they might not find it necessary to 
have recourse to a substitute of a still more objectionable cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. Tucker nexi proceeds to combine the territorial with the 
commercial accounts, and to place the genera} results in one view, as 
follows : 

“ Ist. It has been shewn that, during a season of peace, a surplus 
territorial revenue is likely to be realized in India to the extent of two 
millions sterling per annum, after defraying all local charges, and 
providing for the interest of the territorial debt. 

‘ Qdly. That this surplus is liable to an annual deduction to the 
amount of one million and a half, on account of territorial and politi- 
cal disbursements made in this country, leaving a net surplus reve- 
nue, derivable from our Eastern possessions, of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum. 

“ 3dly. That the debt of India, bearing interest, amounted, on the 
30th of April, 1822, to the sum of £31,623,780 sterling, entailing an 
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annual charge of £1,396,524; and the net territorial debt, abroad 
and at home, after deducting assets, to the sum of £16,386,953. 

“ 4thly. That the commercial assets and credits abroad and at 
home, after deducting the bond debt and ot! er commercial debts, 
amounted, in 1823-24, to the sum of £14,424,500, constituting o 
fund properly belonging to the proprietors of India stock for the re- 
placement of their capital. 

“Sthly. That a profit is drawn from the Company’s trade, after 
providing for the dividends to the proprietors and the interest of the 
bond-debt, and after defraying all the expenses of their establish 
ment, abroad and at home, to the estimated amount of £450,000 per 
annum, + 

“6thly. That the net income of the Company, territorial and 
commercial, during a period of peace, may accordingly be assumed 
at about one million sterling per annum, which is applicable to 
the gradual liquidation of debt, or to the augmentation of their com- 
mercial capital. 

“ Tthly. That since the commencement of the present charter, an 
improvement has taken place in the financial situation of the Compa- 
ny, territorial aud commercial, abroad and al home, to the extent of 





to Parliament an account of their profits or loss, and there is no direc: 
} evidence from which we can deduce the exact result of their comm 
cial transactions. The Court of Directors have, however, in the 
| financial correspondence lately published, acknowledged, on vario: 
| occasions, the existence of a commercial profit; and in a note su 
i Joined to the last statement of their commercial stock, it is expressl, 
' declared that “ the sum of £4,754,.900 sterling has been advanced, 
or sct apart, from the surplus commercial profits in England, towards 
the liquidation of Indian territorial debt.” 
But the statement of their atiairs, laid by the Company before Par- 

liament when their present charter was renewed, was very circum- 
stantial; and if MM. Say and Sismondi had adopted that statement 


to no later period than 1815, they would have escaped many of the 
errors they have committed. 

Mr. Tucker assumes that statement as the foundation of his com- 
parisons ; and contrasts the style of the Company’s commercial con- 
cerns at that period with results which the Indian accounts of 1822, 
and the home accounts of 1823, severally exhibit; extracting his 
figures from printed official accounts, in order that the documents 
may be referred to for the purpose of authenticating his statements. 

From these public docuinents he exhibits the comparative state of 
the Company’s commercial situation at the two periods as, follows : 

1814-15. Commercial assets in India and athome £22,787,024 

Cominercial debt in India and at home 2 


4 
2,484,270 








£20,302,764 
4,487,170 


Commercial assets 
Deduct, also, amount of bond-debt at home 





Net commercial balance £15,815,594 
£26,876, 165 
2,252,307 





1822-23, Commercial assets in India and at home 


Commercial debt in India and at home 


Commercial assets £24,625,858 
Deduct, also, amount of bond-debi at home 3,937,729 





| 
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Net commercial balance £20,688,129 
Thus it appears that the net commercial balance, in favour, has 
| increased nearly five millions sterling ; and that the debis have di- 
minished whilst the assets have increased. Mr. Tucker, however, for 
the sake of strict accuracy, adjusts this balance by subtracting from 
it the advances made in India on the commercial account in 1821- 
22, and adding thereto certain advances made out of the “ surplus 
| commercial profits” towards the liquidation of the territorial debt, 
which still leaves an unexceptionable balance of increase inthe com- 
mercial assets to the amount of £3,630),595, which shows a profit to 
have been realized on the Company’s commerce at the average rate 
of more than £450,000 per annum for the iast eight years. 

“ At this rate of profit an addition would be made to the commer- 
cial assets of £4,960,000 in the course of the nexteleven years ; and 
the Company, at the expiration of the present charter { 1834, would | 
remain possessed of a commercial capital to the amount of £24,500),- H 
000 sterling, after discharging the whole of the bond-debts in this | 
country. 

« This is the fund upon which the proprietors of India stock have 
a fair and legitimate claim for their indemnification ; and it is quite 
clear that, if the charter should not be renewed in 1834, they must be 








as the basis of their calculations, although it brings up the account | 


ear three millions sterling, notwithstanding our having been enrag- 
ed, intermediately, in several expensive wars.” 

With this result before him, Mr. Tucker, still confining himself to 

financial views, briefly touches upon the constitution of that mode of 
goverument under which it has been secured. He shows that itis a 
government of law and responsibility : that it acts under numerous 
and salutary checks ; and that it is subject to a chain of superintend- 
ing authorities subordinate to the British Parliament, the Crown, and 
e people. [n answer to the suggestion of the pseudo-philanthro- 
st, who would destroy the subjection in which the Hindoo people 
uve, in order that they might be free and happy, Mr. Tucker appeals 
t) the pages of Sir John Maleolm’s history to show the probable re- 
its of sucha measure. He adds: 
‘* Whatever may be our qualifications as foreigners, we govern 
em better than they could govern themselves; and our dominion, 
it avert no other evil than the sanguinary struggle which is likely 
to take place whenever our authority may be withdrawn, must be 
regarded as eminently calculated to promote the great miterests of 
humanity.” 

We concur with Mr. Tucker in thinking of the Company's Govern- 
iment, that, “ seu plurimas tribuit Jupiter hyemes, sive hane ulliman, 
ja heavy responsibility will rest with those who subvert it, withoet 
clear and satisfactory grounds for presuming that a more perfect 
system of administration will be substituted in its place ” 

Our analysis of this work is designed chiefly to show the nature 
and extent of the information it contains. Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Tucker for his candid and luminous exposition of East India 
finance, which we hope will be the means of preventing and obviating 
the misconceptions which have heretofore prevailed upon this very 
important subject. ' 
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1 SEVERED—A Sgetca. 
When news came to the mother, that her son 
Was slain in battle, all at once it seem’d 

As if the chain that bound her to this earth 
Was snepp’d, and, like a broken flower, she pined, 
When the rain rushes, and the winds are loud, 
In quick decay. He, of four goodly sons, 
(Two on the ocean for their country died, ) 
Was the sole remnant; one by one they sank, 
Leaving him only, to his mother’s heart 
Solace—hope—comfort. 


' 
' 
‘ 
| 
| 
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‘ Words may not express 
The tenderness so tearful and so deep 

‘The love with which this widow loved her son, 
Musing, awake, within her silent home, 
Dreaming, asleep, on her nocturnal couch : 

He was to her the world. Words cannot paint 
The agony, which, like a tempest fierce, 
‘Tortured her thoughts to chaos when he fell, 
And sorrow, like dark midnight, fell between 
Sunshine and her lorn heart. 


On afternoons 
Of summer, when from bean-fields blossoming, 
Lazy and faint the amorous winds crept by, 
Laden with perfumes, twas a pleasant sight 
‘To look upon the matron, as she turned 
With patient toil her murmur-making wheel, 





considered to be entitled to a division of the commercial capital, which 
ought to be quite sufficient to secure to them the value of their stock 
at its present price, (290 per 100,) after making ample allowance for 
the loss likely to be sustained on the sale of the India House and 
other immoveable property.” : 

Mr. Tucker, in examining the details of the Company’s trade, ad- 
verts to the article of tea, and remarks that “it has been supposed 





Within the shadow of the broad-leaved palm 
Beside her cottage-door ; while on the seat 
Of daisied turf the freakish kitten played 

Its antics, and, o’erhead, in wicker cage, 
The captive blackbird chanted his clear seng. 


There was a pleasure, an unbroken peace 
A caim and sweet refreshment in that sight 
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_ Sue Albion. 








Of pious age, leaning, in tranquil hope, 

On a frail tie ; as, ’mid Sahara’s sands, 
Horizon-bounded, one bright speck of green 
The traveller sees, and thereou thinks of rest 
Of perils past forgetful. ‘ 


Like a tree, 
Tempest o’erthrown, she wither’d rapidly ; 
‘The cottage soon was tenantless ; and then 
‘fhe sun shone on the hollies round her grave! 


—— 
TO A FAIR YOUNG LADY. 


When love away had flash’d, and fled 
To leave life clouded, cold, and cheerless, 
And fancy not a halo shed 
Around oue form to make it peerless ; 
When quench’d youth’s glowing lamp of mirth, 
By cares oppress’d, by ease forsaken, 
I deem’d no power again on earth 
The smother’d flame could more awaken. 


Untouch’d my heart hath lain through years, 
A weary weight, a dreary number, 
Till now thy heavenly face appears 
Like sunshine calling it from slumber; 
Thy voice is musie from the skies 
To melt the hearts of men, and win them, 
Young Peri, and thy glancing eyes 
Have Heaven’s own radiant light within them. 


Oh! could once more kiud Time restore 

To me the glow of boyhood’s brightness, 
And, clambering all their shadows o’er, 

My thoughts 1 gain their vanish'd lightness ; 
Oh! could i be as | have been, 

My heart would melt to thee in duty, 
And Hope iliume life’s future scene 

With the bright sunbow of thy beauty. 


it canuot be—too late—too late 
For me thy opening glory shineth ; 
Past hath the noontide of my fate ; 
Down wesieru skies my sun declineth ; 
And, whcn the twilight hues of Time 
Around me jower in Age’s sadness, 
Thou, in thy cloudless summer prime, 
Wilt tread the sunny earth in gladness, 


Most lovely star-gem! may no cloud 

Of sorrows ever gloom before thee ; 
And mayst thou walk amid Earth’s crowd, 

With purity’s white mantle o’er thee ; 
From spot, trom blemish ever free, 

May virtue’s guardian arm protect thee, 
And vice itself, admiring thee, 

Blush tor her frailties, and respect thee. 


Before tiee may its opening flowers 
Spring profiler inunbounded measure ; 
Bright be thy lot, may all life’s hours 
Be calm’d to peace, or charm’d to pleasure ; 
Late be the day that calls thee hence ; 
Brilliant thine years as eastern story, 
And may thy pure soul’s recompence 
Be change of earth for endless glory ! 


Pacitiac, 


Mauners.—A gentleman travelling in a gig in the vicinity of Len- 
don, in coming to a turnpike, stopped for a ticket, and while tue gate 
Keeper was procuring it, he threw the toll-money down on the road. 
‘The gate keeper took it up and placed the ticket on the same spot; 
which the gentleman perceiving desired him to take it up; but turn- 
ing on his heel, said, ** No, master, where | receivesmy money, there 
{ always leaves my receipt; and immediately left the gentleman to 
get out of the gig and take it up himself 











When the Beggar’s Opera was under rehearsal last season at the 
Haymarket Theatre, Miss Paton expressed a wish to sing the air of 
‘The miser thus a shilling sees” a note higher; to which the stage- 
manager immediately replied, ‘then, Miss, you must sing ‘ The mi- 
ser thus a guinea sees.’ ” 





A caravan, in which a showman, his wife, and family, were asleep, 
being stationed in the High-street, Colchester, a large drove of ox- 
en passing through to London early in the morning, one fat beast des 
liberately walked up, and putting his horns underneath, upsct the 
van, to the great terror of the inmates. The showman’s wife, who 
was in a delicate situation, was very dangerously hurt. 





From the Massachusetts Spy. 


{ The following precious morceau is found among the toasts drank | 
After this, | 
we cannot wonder that friend Clough’s was “ received with great | 


at the celebration of the 4th of July, at Reading, Penn. 


applause.” 


“ By George Brobst.—Here is wishing the American Eagle may | 


pull down the Crown of Great Britain, and wishing the American 
Kacle may never fear till she build her nest in the walls of Quebec, 

, rv : . . 7 te 09 
and wishing the American Eagle may spread and flourish. 

From the Washington City Gazelte. 
PRECOCIOUS PRECOCITY. 

It appears, from the last number of Niles’ 
“the highly respectable editor of that very valuab - 
work” has @ new claim upon the consideration of his fellow-citizens. 


Ile was not only born a few days afier the battle of Brandywine, and 
near the place where it happened; but parrowly escaped death on | 
His mother, who was then embarazada | 
(as the Spaniards have it), was assaulted by a British soldier, who | 


the very day of the action. 





| passed without our receiving any later advices from Europe. 


ee he an ected 


provided it shall be resolved on to honor the day and guest, whic 
at present is rather improbable, 

* A British grenadier, that he might have the glory of killing 
“two rebels at once” made a lounge at my mother with his bayonet, 
but was, on the instant, prevented from giving effect to his blow by 
the violent interposition of one of his comrades—who, as my mother 
thought, struck him over the face with a sword. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Reason for Thick Ancles. 
“ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
** What makes my ancles grow so thick?” 
“You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
‘“* How great a calf they have to carry !” 





On a cross House-Keeper, written during her life. 
Here lies my good house-keeper, Maggy the old, 
Who was, I confess it, a horrible scold; 
And I cannot help fearing the Devil will win her, 
For I’m sure whilst she lived that he always was in her; 
Yet to take her, even he should beware of consenting, 
Since a rival he’d find in the art of, tormenting ; 
For when she was here, I can tell Mr. Devil, 
That his house and my house were much on a level. 
Could he send her above, he at length would be even 
With those angels that kick’d him to hell out of heaven. 





The Devil's Choice. 
“Honest Pat, if the Devil his choice had to make, 
Which of us two the first do you think he would take?” 
“Why ‘tis me, to be sure, he would carry away, 
Your honour, he knows, he could have any day.” 





Upon a Company of bad Dancers to good Music, 
How ill the motion with the music suits! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes. 





Written on a Looking-Glass. 


I change, and so do women too; 
But | reflect—that women never do. 
' Answer, by a Lady. 
If women reflected, Oh! scribbler, declare, 
What man, faithless man, would be bless’d by the fair. 





The Merry Fellow. 


I laugh, a would-be sapient cried, 
At every one who laughs at me.— 
Good Lord! a sneering friend replied, 
How very merry you must be. 





From the French of Vigee. 


I yawn when you read !—Am I wrong then ?—Oh no! 
That I listen, what proof more complete can I show ! 





To Bufo. 
If it be true, on Watts’ plan, 


— a SS 
of the tea monopoly, namely—that there is a duty of two or three 
shillings per pound upon this article in England, which, if removed 
by Parliament, as Mr. Tucker jnstly observes, would bring it down 
nearer toa level with its pricein New York. 

From the general results which Mr. Tucker has brought into one 
view, it appears, among other satisfactory and cheering prospects, 
that since the commencement of the present charter the financial si- 
tuation of the Company has improved to the amount of near leree 
millions sterling ; and that the profits now drawn from the Compa- 
ny’s trade, after providing for the dividends to the proprietors and the 
interests of the funded debt, aad after defraying all the expenses of 
its establishment abroad and at home, amount to about two millions 
of dollars annually, which may be employed for the extinguishment 
of the debt or to the extension of its commerce. And this too after 
supporting a government in regal splendcur—after maintaining 
fleets at sea and armies in the field—and after giving employment 
and rewarding with princely bouuty a body of servants superior im 
numbers, talents and respectability to those of many of the ma- 
tious of the earth. 





New Works.—Just published by Messrs. G. & C, Carvill, 108 Bread- 
way, Dr. MacNevin’s Introductory Discourse to his Lectures on the 
application of Chemistry to Agriculture, delivered before the New- 
York Atheneum during the last winter, - 





“View of the City of New-Orange (now New-York) as it was in 
the year 1673.” By Joseph W. Mouiton, Esq. This is an uncom- 
monly curious and entertaining book, just fromthe press of Van 
Winkle, in which the author has collected and set forth a number of 
singular facts and circumstances connected with the early history of 
this far-famed metropolis. The map, which is a first rate curiosity 
in itself, was originally copied from a Dutch engraving, made at the 
time of the recapture of the colony from the English in the year 
1673, when the city received the name of New-Orange, which it re- 
tained until restored to the English by treaty in 1674. For the 
knowledge of this fact—that the city for a short time bore the name 
of New-Orangc—we believe, the public are indebted to the research- 
es of Mr. Mouiton. We should take great pleasure in noticing at length 
this truly interesting work, and drawing from it some of its highly 
curious matter, did we not suppese that the task would be more ably 
performed (and whose provinee it more fittingly is) by the daily jour- 
nals of the city. We shall conclude with merely saying—that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Moulton, (to whom we are so much indebted for the 
rare and engaging information he has afforded us,) it was usual in 
1673 for the good citizens of that day to go up to the Park a nut: 
ting ; that walking and riding parties made their excursions to La- 
dy’s Valley, (now Maiden Lane) and Virgin’s Path, which led from 
Lady’s Valley towards Beekman-street ; in which retired spot the lo- 
ver’s vow was exchanged, under all the delights of sylvan enchant- 
ment, remote from the bustle of the noisy city below. 





That “ mind’s the standard of the man ;” 
Though, Bufo, you are six feet three, 
Why, what a pigmy you must be! 





From the French of Le Brun. 
n prose and in metre will Ned still compose : 
But in writing he seems to lie under a curse ; 
For he constantly puts too much verse in his prose, 
And as constantly puts too much prose in his verse. 





The Atheist Corrected. 


Indeed, Mr. . it seems very odd, 

Whilst your eyes view bis works, to deny there’s a God ; 
And assert that our actions he’ll neither regard, 

Nor punish our vice, nar virtues reward. 

What, no vengeance tocome? Well, if this be but true, 
How happy ‘twill be for the devil and you ! 








On a Miser. 


Tron was his chest, 
fron was his door, 

His hand was iron, - 
His heart was more. 


MARRIED, on Wednesday evening by the Rev. M. L. M. Peixot- 
to, M. J. Hayes, Esq. of H. B. M. Royal Engineer Department 


Montreal), to Anny, second daughter of Jacob Levy, Jun, Esq. 


DIED, on Saturday last, Wittiam Wuittock, infant son of Mr. 
Danixe Bonner. 





{vExchange at New-York on London, 4 1-2 to 5 per cent. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 182 


We regret to inform our distant readers that another week has 
The 


Weekly Register, that | civcumstance is accounted for from the long suecession of southwest- | 
valuable and useful | erly winds which has this season prevailed upon the Atlantic Ocean. | (2, Coats; Hat Covers; Balloons; Gas Bags, 


Mr. Moulton has also given us a list of the taxable estates, amo unt- 
ing to 134, and their respective values, by which it appears that the 
aggregate amount of property was a sum no less than £95,000! 
The names of the good burgesses of that day appear in all their pris- 
tine purity of orthography, many of which have suffered sad cor- 
ruptions, mutilations and omissions by modern degeneracy and in- 


novation. We sincerely wish this book a rapid sale. 





We have inserted, in another column, some stanzas copied fron: 


Blackwood’s Magazine. They are the production of a writer who 





contributes frequently to the poetic department of that popular pe- 
riodical, under the signature of Delta, and whose effusions are all 


equally characterized by the same boldness of thought and energy of 


diction. A short time since a volume of poems appeared by thie same 
We 
inention these facts to call the aitention of our readers to a new and 
highly gifted poet. 


writer, one copy of which, we believe, only reached this city. 





We learn from the Advocate that Mr. Blythe has relinquished his 
journey tothe north. ‘The Advocate derived the information of the 


intended journey from the Albion—we derived it from Mr. B’s. own 




















mouth. 
** We feel particularly obliged to Peregrinus for his letter. [t¢ 
i shall receive due attention. 
apne hs ee TE ae 





_ 
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OIL CLOTH MANUFACTORY. 


B. MORANGE, has the pleasure of informing his friends and the 
public, that arrangements have been made, by which orders are 
| promptly executed. He has on hand, Thick Water Proof Linen for 
| Knapsacks; Covering for Carriages; Awnings of Vessels aad Boats ; 
''Thin Water Proof Linen of any colour, for Cap Covers, and Covers 
| for Baled Goods; Cloaks for Drivers; assorted Silk Oi} Cloth Plaids, 
| of varied colours and elegant patterns, very much in u&e, and profita- 
| ble to retail dealers; Green Oil Silk for Hat Covers; Cloaks and 
' Great Coats; Perspiration Oil Silk, of any colour, for Ladies’ Dress. 
es; Medicated Oil Silk, strongly recommended by eminent physi 
cians. The following articles are made up: Ladies, Nurses, Misses, 
and Childrens’ Aprons; Bathing Caps; Sacks; Gloves; Cloaks; 
And also, White 


| Bathing Dresses, generally used, but particularly by persons of the 


It is with much satisfaction that we call the attention of our readers 


i ice of a work ‘inancial Affairs of the East India | : : . : 
te. aiuptce 0f.n ark Spon the. F mend AN | constant employment and liberal wages will be given.—Apply at the 
| Manufactory, Greenwich Village, opposite Fort Ganesvoort. 


Company, as it puts to flight a host of unfounded ideas lately extant 


Baptist religion, to be used at the Baptismal ceremony. 
tr WANTED—A number of Girls and Sewing Women, to whom 


made a thrust at her with his bayonet. Fortunately, however, for | ofthe Company’s embarrassment and overthrow, all the crude as-| July 29— 
the present generation, anolher British soldier warded off the blow | sertions and misty opinions of M. Say and others—persons equally 
I g ’ yY OF 3 


of his comrade; and thus prevented the yet unborn Hezekiah from 
dying before he wasborn. We have read and he ard of many Instan- 
ces of precocious heioism—but this exceeds all. It there be any ce- 
lebration of the anniversary of the battle of Brandywine, we hope 
that Hezekiah “ will be in our cups freshly remembered.”—[ Com d. 

On referring to the Register of the 23d inst. we find the paragraph 
te which our correspondent alludes, as follows— 

From Niles’ Register of July 23. 

‘The celebration (of the Battle of Brandywine) is to take place on 
‘the spot where the battle was fought—and as 1 myself was born 
within the precincts of that bloody field, a few days after the affair 
*eok place, and narrowly escaped death from a British grenadier, on 
she day that it happened,” it would seem that I ought to attend to 








Qs Bm account of the ceremonies, which | » id endeavour to do— | 


free from prejudice, and equally competent to comprehend the vast | 
and mighty affairs of our Indian empire. Nothing, in fact, ean be 
more satisfactory than the expose of Mr. Tucker, in which he clearly 
proves the existence of an increasing revenue, a diminished ex- 
penditure, and an extension of-trade. The commercial assets or proper- 
ty of the Company, amounted, in value, in 1323, to £26,873,165, 
w tile, in 1815, they did not exceed £22,787,034. These statements 
afford new ground of gratulation to the the Marquess of Hastings, 
during whose administration this great amelioration ef the Compa- 


ny’s aftairs took place. Another fact is mentioned, too, which, al- 





though known, has not been sufficieptly kept-in mind when speaking 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 


7 NIGHTS and Places of Mecting of the resp°ctive ENCAMPMENTS, 


| CHAPTERS, and LODGES, of the MASONIC ORDER in this City, for the 


ensuing week. 

BMonday—Independent Royal Arch, City Hotel. Trinity, St John’s Hall. Clin- 
ton, Union Hall. Hohenlinden, Brooklyn. Consistry, St. John’s Hall 

Tuesday—Albiow, City Hotel. Benevolent, St. Jobn’s Hall. Ih 
Hal]. New Jerusalem, at Briggs’,5d Avenue. 
John’s Hall. 

Wednesday—6t: John’s, No. 9, Union Hall. Phoenix, Tammany Moll. 
Union, Newtown, L. I. Hibernia, St. John's Hail 
ter, St. John’s Hall. 

Thursday—St. John’s, No. 1, Union Hall. Fireman's, City Hotel. 
St. Jolm’s Hall. Rising Sun Chapter, St. John’s Ha'l. 

Eriday—St. Andrew's, Tammany Nali—Morton Encampment, St. Jobu's Wall. 

Saturday—No.¢.- 


Uniou 
Phan ; - & 
Pheenix Chapter, St. 


baie, 


Newtown 
Jerusalem Chap- 


Lafayette,. 






te aaa age ge. 































































































we Che Albion, 


August 6, 





SAEED 








POBTRY. 


For the Albion. 


THE BOBBINET VEIL. | 
TO MISS ‘ 

[ The following was addressed to a young lady. by a gentleman, who 
after having prevailed on her, as he supposed, to accept of a Bob- 
binet Veil, found the flimsy gift on his return home safely deposit- 
ed in the bottom of his own valisse. The effusion was intended 
for our paper, but we believe it has already appeared elsewhere. | 


*O horrid !—Could aught to my pride be more shocking— 
** Had ever poor mortal more reason to wail ? 

** Here's scorn’d and pack’d up with an old sock, a stocking, 
** And articles nameless, my bobbinet veil!!!" 











*Twas thus I exclaim’d when I ope’d my valisse; 
(Alas, my laments were of little avail,) 
Oh, how could a lady so void of caprice 
As thou art, fair Jane, scorn my bobhinet veil ? 


T own I was wrong, but, in suing for grace, 

I trust my repentance and pray’rs will prevail : ‘ 
How could [suppose that the charms of thy face 

Should e’er be conceal’d by a bobbinet veil ? 


Believe me, dear girl, although much I've offended, 
Apologies many I have to detail— 

i may plead that those charms I only intended 

To shield—not to hide—with a bobbinet veil. 


The sweetest of roses that deck the parterre 

Are shelter’d, in winter, from frost, snow, and hail, 
And thus would I shelter the roses more fair 

That bloom on thy cheek—with a bobbinet veil. 


Or perhaps it is true, though [ must not reveal, 

That envy my bosom had dared to assail, 

Exciting an anxious desire to conceal 

What J could not behold—with a bobbinct veil. 
Man’s selfish, by nature, in friendship and love— 
Tis vain at Dame Nature’s dominion to rail ; 
Against her all sophistry’s arguments prove 

As flimsy and weak as a bobbinet veil. 

“Twas the wish of a friend, who felt all your kindness 
When doomed from the arms of her father to sail, 

To leave you some token of love—'twas my blindness 
That chose for her token « bobbinet veil. 


Oh, since to express, by an adequate gift, 
The warmth of her heart, each endeavour must fail 
To seal my forgiveness, refuse not to lift, 
When I meet you again, your own bobbinet veil! 
Farewell, my dear Jane—in the circie you cheer 
With your presence and smiles, may all blessings prevail. 
You have not, believe me, a friend more sincere 
Than he who presented the bobbinet veil. 
Nov. 26, 1824. 





ADVBRULS SMBUS. 


— = —_— ~ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS—For Sale, 
By W. B. Gitiry, No. 92, Broadway. 
PENALES of the Crusaders, by the Author of “ Waverly,” * Quentin Dur- 
ward,” ke. 

The Life and Character of John Paul Jones, by John Henry Sherburne. 

Count Segur’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia in 1812. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Philip: Kemble, Esq. including a History of the 
Stage from Garrick to the present tim, by James Boaden, Esq. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire, in 1820, 1821, and 1822, by John Russel, Esq. 

Memo rs of the Coun‘ess de Genlis, Ulustrative of the History ofthe 18th and 
19th Centuries, written by herself. 

The Northern Traveller cotaining the Routesto Niagara, Quebec, and the 
Spriogs, with numerous maps and plates 

Tie Fashionable Tour in 1825, an excursion to the Springs, Niagara, Quebec, 
and Boston. 

W.B. GILLEY has just published a new and complete edition of Moore's 
Melodies, Songs. Sacred Songs, and National Airs, containing about Ninety 
never before »ublished, and in which the exceptionable ones in former editions 
are carefully excluded. 








TABLE OF DUTIES, 
QHow! NG the rate per cem.on the Stirling Cos', per running yard, on Cot- 
= 


ton Goods subject to duty on 30 cents per square yard, and also the rate per 
cent. on the Sterling Cost of Cotton Handkerchiefs per dozen, subject to duty on 





~ NEW-YORK CANALS, 


AWS of the State of New-York in relation to the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals, together with the annual reports of the canal commissioners, and other 
documents requisite for a complete of cial history of those works, with maps of 
surveys and other engravings—contaiving a detailed account of the dimensions 
and cost of the canal and the several locks—Published by the authority of the 
State. 2 vols. royal 8vo. WILDER & CAMPBELL 





—_—— 


A SHEPHERD WANTED. 


£% be enzaged upon advastageous te:ms, if respectably recommended. A re- 

eularly bred Yorkshire shephere, accustomed to manage with dogs, would be 

preferred, particularly if a bachelor. 

Apply at this office, or to Mr, FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Duanesburgh, State 
NewYork. » 





FOR SALE. 
?EYHE Farm and residence on the river St. Lawrence, known by the name of 
LAURENTIA, three miles and a hilf from Ogdensburgh. containing two 
bundred and thirty-four acres of the fisst quality of land ; 80 of which are im- 
proved, consisting of arable, meadow and pasture land. The tarm is well fenced, 
and the principal part of the outside fence is sione wall, newly putup. It is 
divided into convenient fields ; is well calculated for a pasture and dairy farm, 
and is an exceilent place for the rearing of stock of all sorts, from its vicinity 
to Ogdensburgh, which being the principal place of trade and deposit on the 
river St. Lawrence, always furnishes a ready sale for beef and pork, and the 
products of the dairy forthe Montreal market. Besides the Mansion, it has the 
usual out-buildings, farm house, barn, &c. 
The Mansion is a frame building, 40 by 36 feet, on a stone foundation, con- 
taining seven rooms, and a cellar kitchen. A Portico of the height of the 
house, with four pillars of proportioned size, is on the rear of it facing the riv- 
er. Itis situated on an elevation commanding an extensive view ofthe unri- 
valled picturesque scen’ry of the St. Lawrence, embracing the Canadian villa- 
ges of Brockville, Prescott, and Johnstown. The grounds about it are well im- 
proved, and form a sloping lawn to the edge of the river. The vicinity ofthis 
residence to the flourishing town of Ogdensburgh, which now contains 120 in- 
habitants—with places of education and public worship, and between which and 
the head of Lake Ontario. a steam boat plies weekly, rendering it the resort for 
strangers during the summer, will secure to the possessor most of the advanta- 
ges desired in a country residence. It is distant 127 miles from Utica—the mail 
stage from which place, passes the door three times a week. 

The terms of sale are one third to be paid down—the residue may remain on 
mortgage, three or four years. 
. Application is requested to be made to the subscriber, at Ogdensburgh, or to 


Thos. S. Gibbs, Esq. in this City. 
J. A. VANDEN HEUVEL. 
April 39. u. f. 
NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 
A ND ovher persons about to sail for the United States ofAmerica, or any of 
stem the British North American Provinces. 
it is hereby notified that a Commercial House in America has made an ar- 
rangement by which persons les ving Great Britain for the United States of Ame- 
rica, Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, and who are desirous of taking 
or sending out money, may, on depositing the amount with th Commercial 
Banking Company of Scotland, or any of its Branches or Agents, be furnished 
with bills of exchange in New York or Quebec, thereby avoiding the risk and 
loss which have hitherto attended the transmission of money from this country to 
America. 
Those who intend to sail from ports where the Commercial Bank has no 
Branch or Agent, may, on remitting the amount to Edinburgh direct, or through 
their Banker, have their bills of exchange, or l-tters of credit, sent to any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland.—English Paper. 
June 25—- 








CATSKI!IET. MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
AT THE PINE ORCHARD 

MYNHE subscriber (late of Sykes’ New-York Coffee House) being engaged by 
the proprietors of the above establishment, contemplates opening it for the 
reception of visitors on the first day of June next. 
Since tie last season an additional building has been erected, (connected with 
the former one) 80 feet by 32, and four stories high, so that the present build- 
ings are 140 feet in length, with a wing on the north-east end, of 84 feet; a 
piazza 12 feet in width, and 140 feet in leagth in front of the buildings,and flush 
with the second story. 





142 Broxdway. | owners of them have conclud 
establishment—and they now intend that the following ships shall sail between 

New-York and Liverpool, in regular succession, twice in each month from each 
SKILFUL persoa, competent to take charge of 1500 or 200° sheep, would | port, leaving both New-York and Liverpool on the 1st and 16th o Piece wonth, 
throughout the year, viz :— 


for which sum passengers will be furnished with Beds and Bedding, 
Stores of all kinds. 





The above Honse is situated about 3,000 feet above the level of the '‘udson 
river; and commands @ view unsurpassed in this or any other country. The 
air is pure, the scenery interesting, and the subscriber is determined that the 
accommodations, attendance and fare, shall be such as, aidea by years of expe- 
rience on his part, shail render the establishment in every resvect worthy ofthe 
most liberal patronage. 

The Cauterski!] Falls are about two miles from the Pine Orchard. Upon ac 
tual measurement, their height is ascertained to be, rising of 275 feet. By means 
of a damabove the falls, the water is preserved, and when the visiters request 
it, is let out and passes over the falls, and adds much to the interesting scenery 
around them. 

The Pine Orchard is situated in Greene county, N. ¥.120 miles North a little 
West from the City of New-York ; 48 miles South West from Albany ; 17 miles 
South West trom the City of Hudson, and 12 miles West from the flourishing 
viliage of Catskill, on the Hudson river, (where conveyances can be procured 
at any hour) being easy of access by Steam Boats and Carriages from eisher 
of these places, or from any of the towns on he banks of the Husson. 

The House wili be fitted up in superior style, combining elegance with com- 
fort, and a liberal regard for the e: se, pleasure and convenience of the guest 
will govern the operations of the munificent proprietor, and will regulate the 
deportment of the subscriber and those he may engage. 

He indulges a confident hope, that if every advantage which a place of fash- 
ionable resort can boast in bevuty of situation, interior comfort, and prompt at- 
tention tends to receivea share of public patronsge, those advantages shall be 





30 cents per square yard, according to the Act regulating the Tariff, passed May 
22d, 1824. 
Also, 


Tariff, or Rates of Duty, conformably to the existing Laws on the 1st of July 
1824, as prepared by the Comptroller of the Treasury of the United States. To 
which is a‘ded all the Forms used at the Custom-House ; the whole published 
under the direction of David S. Lyon, Esq, Deputy Naval Officer. 

For sale by c. S. VAN WINKLE. 
WAVERLY NOVELS. 

HE Boston Edition of the Waverly Novels, in 17 vols. 8vo. fine paper and 

print, the first 14 volomes illustrated with a fine engraving, a few sets for 
sale at the subscription price of 1 dollar 62 1-2 cts. per volume with the illus- 
trations—1,50 for those without. The new volume, ‘“ The Crusaders,” will soon 
be published from the same press, to match with the edition. 

WILDER & CAMPBELL, 

142 troadway. 





__ Ang. 6. 





WAITE’S OFFICES, 


No. 209 Broadway, corner of Fulton-street, next to St. Paul’s Church, and cor- | 


ner of Maiden-lane and Broadway.—New York State Literature Lottery, Class 
No. 2, for 1825. Will be drawn ou the 20th of September, and finished in a 
tew minutes. 
. CAPITAL PRIZES. 
25,000 Dollars 6,696 Dollars 
10,000 Dollars 5.000 Dollars 
10,000 Dollars 5,000 Dollars 
20 of 1009—20 of 5000, &e. kc. 
Besides an immense number of a less denomination. 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole, 6.00} Quarters, 1,50 
Halve:, 300 | Eighths, 75 
Tickets, Halves, Quarters and Eichths, for sale at WAITE’S. 

ir P. S.—Orders, enclosing cash. (POST PAID,) will be promptly attended to 

__Cash advanced at WAITE’S Offices, for Prizes, as soon as drawn. 
MRS. CANTELO’S CORSETS. 

ADIES’ CORSET W ARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ex- 

tensive assortment is cons antly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s Cor- 
sets, and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where rerular attendance is giv- 
en asusual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the Ladies, the patent 
Minerva Brace,as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and 
comfort to the weaver, and is particularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a Patent for this »rticle, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13. 


’ "ur 7 ‘ 

FRANKLIN HOL SE—Broadway, New York. 
HE subscriber, formerly of Troy, and late of the Marlborough Hotel, Boston 
respectfully informs the Public that he has taken this spacious and elegant 
Establishment. situated in a very pleasant and convenient part of Broadway 
where he intends continuing it as a House of Public Entertainment for genteel 
Boarders and Travellers. The house has been thoroughly rx paired since the first 
of May; and an entrance, which renders it more convenient, has been opened 
into Broadway. Every exertion will be made to give the most perfect satisfac- 
tion to those who may favour him with their custom. Previously to leaving Bos- 
ton. be laid in a large and excellent assortment of Boston Wines and Liquors 
which will be constantly kept. : 

New York, June 22-—Sw 








MNEIL SEYMOUR, 


found and that patronage liberally bestowed atthe ** Pine Orchard.” 
CHARLES H. WEBB. 
Catskill, May 21. dino, 


HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
ND PRESERVATIVE VEGETABLE CER ATE.—The important discovery 


4% ofa veg. tabie substance, capable of restoring and preserving the hair, was 
accidentally «ade by an individual who has neither the capacity ner tie disposi- 


tion to practice deception or froud. The fullest reliance may be placed in he 
efficacy and power ot the Vegetable Cerate, not onlv in restoring and preventing 


the falling off the hair, but in producing the greates! lustre and liveliness of it 
imaginative: and the public may restassured that i's effects wil! be clearly mani- 





fested iv the course of a short time by the renewed and vigorous growth of the 
hair, and by effectu:liy preventing its coming ow or tallingoff The Vegetable 
Cerate tends to resuscilaie and excite the capiliary vessels, which constitu e those 


| organs that secrete the mater forming the hair; these, like many other organs of 


the animal body which have been in a state of dormancy and disease, may be 


_ restored to their healthy action, and perform ali those functions assigned hem by 


| 


nature. 

The proprietor be'ng aware of the numerous ‘pecifics palmedon he public, 
and desirous that the present article may not suffer, resis its merits on the effect 
it has produced on hundreds of persons, both male and female, and found to be 
the only thing restoring and preventing the hair from cowing outof the heads 
of tho-e who have used it, aud ail that is asked, as it relates to the verity of its 
effect, is a fair trial. 

Elderly people, with bald heads, must rest assured, that ny applying a few 
boxes of the above Cerate, their hair will be restored with all its youthful beauty 
and life. 

To prevent imposition, the sale of the Vegetable Cerate will be confined to Dr. 
JAMES I. HART, forthe city of New-York only, corner of Broadway and Cham- 
ber-street, three doors from Washington Hall, where it will be sold a 1 dollar 
75 cents. 

A liberal deduction will be made to country dealers. 

The proprietor of the above valuable discovery intends appointing Agents 
through the United States for the sale of it, and also in Europe. 

DIRECTIONS.—The Vegetable Cerate being perfectly innocent, may be plen- 
tifully applied night and morning. and rubbed hard into the pores of the head 
with the fingers without apprehension of danger. In addition to its other value, 
it beautifies the hair and whiskers. 

W_B. Gentlemen that are bald, after using it for some weeks, will find a small 
dbre of hair growing on the place that is bald; they will continue it for about ten 
days after its appearance, then they will shave their hair close off where it is 
affected, after that it will receive its natural and vigorous growth. 

And those who have the misfortune of loosing their hair by sickness, the Cerate 
will restore to them ina very little time a fulland beautiful head of hair, as it is 
veyond all doubts that is the only thing that has ever been discovered in this coun- 
wry, or perhaps inany other. There are certificates left with Dr. James H. Hart, 
corner Broadway and Chamber-street, who will satisfy any person that wishes to 
callandsee them. Dr. Hart is appointedsole agent for the city of New-York. 
There are also special agents appointed in the following places, for the sale of 
this article:—-Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Alexandria, 
Charleston, S avannah, Wilmington, N.C., Newbern, N. ., Georgetown, D. C., 
Washington City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and all the Western 
Couantry—Boston, Salem, Charlestown,in Massachusetts, Trenton, in New-Jersey, 
Elizabethtown, Newark, New-Brunswick, Albany, New-Hampshire, Hartford, in 
C-mnecticut, New-Haven, Mobile, Lansingburgh, Troy, Newburgh, and all the 





is no apprelensiou that it can be forged by any person. m 22 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOUL PACKETS. 


"o sail on the 1st and 16th of every Month. 
Ship NEW-YORK, Th. Bennet, master, to sail 16th of 8th mo. (Aug.) 
Ship COLUMBIA, H. Graham, Master, to sail ist of 9th month, (Sept.) 
Ship MANCHESTER, Wm. Lee, jr. Master, to sail 16th of 9th nio. (Sept.) 
Ship PACIFIC, S. Maxwell, master, to sail ist 10th§month, (October.) 
The Liverpooi Packets a oe | met with general approbation and support, the 
to addto the number of vessels employed in that 


Ships. Masters. Ships. Masters. 
New-York, Tho. Bennett. Wm. Thompson, Row. R. Crocker. 
Columbia, H. Graham, # lorida, Joseph Tinkbam- 
Manchester, Wn. Lee, Jr. | Canada, James Rodgers 
Pacific, Sol. Maxwell. James Cropper, C.H.Marshall.. 


These ships were built in New-York, of the best materials, andare coppered 


and copper fastened. They are very fast sailers ; their;accommodations for pas- 
sengers are uncominonly extensive and commodious, andthey are commanded by 
men of great experience. 


The price of passage to England in the Cabin is now fixed at thirty guineas, 
ine and 


For further particulars apply to ISAAC WKIGHT & SON, 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 


JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 
LONDON AND NEW-*Gih PACKETS. 


\ ‘ITH the view of offering to the public greater facilities in the intercourse 
between this port and London, and especially of inviting the attention of 
passengers destined to either Great Britain or the Continent to the ships employ- 
ed in this trade,the subscribers, in conjunction with their friends, have establish. 
eda line of packet ships, to sail from New-York on the 20th and from London on 
the Ist of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ship YORK, Wm. Baker, Master, to sail 20th Aug. 
Ship BRIGHTON, Wm. S. Sebor. Master, to sail 20th Sept. 
Ship CRISIS, Daniel Van Dyke, Master, to sail 20th October. 
Ship ACASTA, Daniei Chadwick, Master, to sail 20th November. 
Ship HUDSON, Henry L. Champlin, Master, to sail 20th Dec, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by men of activity 
and experience—they are about 400 tons burthen, copper fastened and coppered, 
and in every respect fitted inthe best manner. The accommodations for passen- 
gers are very spacious, and the furniture, stores, &c. made to suit the confort and 
convenience of passengers. 
For freight or passage, apply on board, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 68 South-st, or 
FISH & GRINNELL, 136 Front-st. 
N.B. Itis intended that the ships of the above line shall touch at Cowes each 
way, for the purpose of receiving and landing passengers. Sieamboats run con- 
stantly from Cowes to the Continent, and to different parts of England. 


LINE OF PACKETS—FROM GREENOCK TO NEW-YORK 
To sail on the \Oth day oj every month, 
Ship ROBERT FULTON, Britton. Master, burthen $40 tons, sails 10th Nov. 
Ship FRLENDS,J. A. Warnock, Master, burthen 403 tons, sails 10th Dec. 
Ship MENTOR, Josiah L Wilson, Master, burthen 459 tons, sails 10th Jan. 
Ship MINERVA, John ©. Mayell, Master, burthen 408 tons, sails 10th Feb. 
Ship CAMILLUS, Norman Peck, Master, burthen 340 tons, sails 10th March. 
The above ships are intended to sail, in regular succession, from Greenock for 
New-York, on the 10th day of every month throughout the year. They wil! com 
mence with the departure of the ship Friends on the 10th of July next. They 
are all fine vessels, coppered and copper fastened, saii fast, are commanded by 
able and attentive masters, and are, in every respect, eligible conveyances for 
goods and passeagers.—F or further particulars, apy ly to 
STEWART LEE & CO. 
AB’M. BELL & CO. or 
June $ JEREMIAH THOMPSON. 


TOMER: HANTS, TRADERS, AND OTHERS. 

V /ILLIAM JOHNSON, begs leave to nform the Merchants, Traders, and 

others of the city of New-York, that he has opened an Office, at No. 65, 

Chatham-street, where be has «stablished himself as a Public Accountant, and 

intends to devote his attention, exclusively, to the balancing of Books, adjust- 

ing Accounts, of every description, and such other writings connected with 
Trade as may be entrusted to him. 

After twenty years experience, in Counting-houses of the first order, during 
which time he has had through his | ands, a vasi variety of Books and Accounts. 
W. J. trusts he will be found fully qualified for the business he has undertaken ; 
and he teels disposed to think, bis office, (where every thing will be done with 
the utmost accuracy, neatness, and despach,) wil) hold out tacilities to busiuess 
people generally, that will prove advantageous to them. 

Gentlemen of the Law, who freauently get from their clients very confused 
accounts, can, by leaving them with bim, have them arranged, and a lucid ard 
correct view of them given. Bogks, which Lave got deranged, may be correct- 
ed and adjusted, or Sets of Books balanced, and a clear statement of them made 
out. Merchants and Traders who do pot find employment for an experienced 
Book-kceper, by sending their Books, can have them posted up, and their Ac- 
counts made out, with an accuracy that may be relied on, and for which a mo- 
cerate annual compensation will be taken; and those who occasionally make 
S!ipments, may have their Invoices Letters, &c. prepared, according to correct 
business forms. Ship Owners, and Shi; Masters may have their Accounts ar- 
ranged.—Average papers can also be examined, and statements made out, if re- 
quired, at any time. x 

N' B. The utmost honour a).d secrecy will be observed, in regard to all Books 
and Papers left at W.J’s Office ; and the greatest possible care taken, to ensnre 
their safety in the evert «f fire. April 9. 


BOYS’ (CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 
No. 393 Brocdway, corner of Duane-street. 
The Subscriber continues his business at this places 
FFNHE only establishment in this city devoted exclusivelyto BOYS’ CLOTHES, 
where an extensive assortment, made up in the best style, of various pat- 
terns, to suit boys of all ages and the different tastes of parems, is keptconstant- 
ly on hand for sale. 
Mourning Dresses for boys of any age furnished at short notice, without the 
delay ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family affliction, by 
JAMES A. CAMPFIELD, 
. Draper and Tailor. 
N. B. Gentlemen’s Clothing made to order at the shortest notice, Oct. 2— 


CONDITIONS. 


Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum—payable in advance. 

All persons becoming Subscribers, will be expected to continue their subscrip- 
tions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made to the Office, or to ei 
ther of the Agents. 

Any person entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wishing 
to resign, will be expected to pay for a half year at least. 

All Communications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid. 

Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprictor, every Saturday after- 
noon, atthe Office of the ALBION, corner of Broadway & Pine-st. and forwarded by 
the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the East. Mail on Sunday 
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